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Tue C.O.’s DREAM 





All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


O appreciable change has taken place in the 
N situation round Verdun during the past week. 

The Germans made on Wednesday a small 
gain near Malancourt on the extreme west of the area 
of attack, but this was compensated by a French gain 
of equal or perhaps greater importance in the same 
neighbourhood. Elsewhere in the Douaumont-Vaux 
region, on the Mort Homme ridge, and in the Woeuvre 
there has been almost complete inactivity. Regarding 
the situation as a whole, it may be said that the Germans 
are in exactly the same position with regard to the 
capture of Verdun as they were a month ago, whilst the 
French defence is of. course immeasurably better 
organised and prepared. Paris still seems to expect 
another great effort before the Germans definitely 
abandon their great and disastrous offensive. But the 
continuance of artillery duels, with occasional not very 
determined infantry attacks, may perhaps be equally 
well explained on the supposition that the enemy’s 
tactics are mainly designed to avoid the necessity of 
definitely admitting failure until the enormous losses 
of the first few days are partially forgotten, and the 
attention of the German public can be diverted into 
other channels. 








* * * 


There are many indications that the {submarine 
question has at last reached the critical point at which 
final decisions must be taken. It is possible that the 
failure at Verdun has had a good deal to do with the 
sudden precipitating of the issue. At all events, since 
Admiral Tirpitz resigned there have been a crop of 
piratical outrages without precedent either as to 


number or character; and we are bound to suppose 
that this renewal of “ frightfulness”” is deliberate, and 
not unconnected with the secret sitting of the Reichstag 
this week, at which the Imperial Chancellor expounded 
the Government’s submarine policy. We are told (only, 
of course, on the authority of the German Wireless) that 
this policy, whatever it is, was fully endorsed by the 
various parties whose intransigent attitude we know 
from the resolutions which were published a week or 
It almost looks as if a break with America 
had been decided upon. It is the Susser case which in 
Washington is regarded as crucial. According to the 
latest reports, the President has definitely made up his 
mind not to accept any disavowal of responsibility for 
the action of the submarine commander unless it is 
accompanied by a definite pledge to abandon submarine 
warfare against private merchant shipping. If such a 
pledge is not forthcoming, diplomatic relations will, it 
is said, be broken off forthwith. This is quite probably, 
we believe, a correct account of President Wilson’s 
position; but whether it is or not, this much seems 
certain—that America has come to the parting of the 
ways. A decision which will hold good one way or the 
other for the remainder of the war must be taken in the 
next few days. 


two ago. 


* * * 


Another important discussion on the efficiency of 
the British Air Service took place in the House of 
Commons this week on the initiative of Mr. Pemberton 
Billing and Mr. Joynson-Hicks, and resulted in the 
promise of an independent enquiry. The circumstances 
surrounding Mr. Billing’s entrance into Parliament were 
not of a kind to inspire very much confidence in his 
value as a legislator, but we are bound to say that since 
he got there he has shown himself a very determined 
and effective critic. His rather melodramatic indict- 
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ment of the present management of the Service may 
not be entirely convincing, but it is considerably more 
convincing than any defence Mr. Tennant has so far 
made. At all events, Mr. Billing’s is the sort of criticism 
which is almost certain to do good, because even if it is 
wrong-headed—which we do not suggest—it is well- 
informed, so well-informed as to give strong confirmation 
to the critic’s claim that he has the support and 
sympathy of the Air Service as a whole behind him. 
Most Parliamentary criticism of technical policy fails 
owing to the inability of the ordinary Member, however 
well briefed he may have been in the first instance, to 
follow up his attack against the immensely superior 
knowledge which is at a Minister’s disposal. In Mr. 
Billing’s case the advantage is in some respects the 
other way, and one cannot help feeling how greatly 
certain other Services connected with the war might 
have benefited had they been subjected to a series of 
Parliamentary tests as searching as that which the Air 
Service is now going through. 
* * * 


The “ Unionist War Committee” held an important 
meeting on Tuesday to consider the whole question of 
the recruiting policy of the Government. They declared 
their own adhesion to the policy of extending com- 
pulsion to all men of military age; but (according to 
the Parliamentary Correspondent of the Times) “ at 
the suggestion of Sir Edward Carson agreed to give the 
Government a week in which to put their house in 
order.” If by next Tuesday (the day on which Mr. 
Asquith is expected to reach Paris on his way home 
from Italy) “a satisfactory solution” of the recruiting 
question has not been announced, Sir Edward Carson 
is to give notice of a Vote of Censure. The Unionist 
War Committee, we are told, is unanimous on this 
subject, and includes practically the whole of the 150 
Unionist Members in attendance at the House. ‘ With 
a solid Liberal War Committee supporting them,”’ says 
the Times, “ their position is a very strong one.” The 
calculation, it appears, is this : Mr. Asquith has declared 
that he will not be a party to any further measure of 
compulsion ; Mr. Bonar Law, on the other hand, has 
declared that he will not remain in the Cabinet a day 
after he is convinced that he has forfeited the confidence 
and support of his own party. Hence, whatever 
happens, the Coalition breaks up ! 


* * * 


We are not sure, however, that the calculation is 
quite as sound as it seems. Both Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. Balfour are known to be strongly opposed to any 
attempt to break up the Coalition, and no doubt in this 
they are supported by Mr. Long and Lord Selborne, 
if not by the whole of their Unionist colleagues. The 
Unionist War Committee may have been unanimous 
on Tuesday, but we very much doubt—-to put it mildly— 
whether they would remain unanimous if it were a 
question of setting Sir Edward Carson’s judgment 
against that of all their other leaders. As for the 
valuable support of the “solid”’ Liberal War Com- 
mittee, it is reported that the meeting which pledged 
this support consisted of only fifteen individuals. There 
is not, of course, the smallest doubt that the Prime 








Minister, with the Foreign Secretary, the Home 
Secretary, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, can at 
any crisis command the support. of the great bulk of 
the Liberal Party as well as the whole of the 120 votes 
of the Labour and Nationalist Parties. If the 
threatened Vote of Censure should ever be moved and 
a division be taken upon it, there will, we fancy, be a 
wholesome shattering of illusions as to the supposed 
weakness of the Coalition Government. The “Ginger” 
Committees will only become formidable when they 
have powerful allies inside the Cabinet, and of that 
there are at present no signs. 
* x * 


The record of the Military Service Tribunals does 
not improve. In this matter at least the attested 
married man had certainly strong grounds for 
complaint. He was told to attest and “trust 
the Tribunals” to give every consideration t 
his peculiar difficulties. Now he is realising that tl. 
character of the consideration—whether any or none—- 
which will be given to his individual case depends 
chiefly on the district in which he happens to live. 
The Llanfyllin Tribunal has granted 558 exemptions 
out of 578 claims that have come before it. Other 
Tribunals, as is well known, go to the other extreme. 
At one London Tribunal this week the Military Repre- 
sentative stated that a certain applicant who had 
heen deaf and dumb from birth would be of no use to 
the Army authorities; the Tribunal, however, refused 
to grant him anything but temporary postponement— 


‘presumably in order not to spoil their ‘‘ no exemption ” 


record. As for the treatment of conscientious objectors, 
it has almost everywhere been a complete and often 
disgraceful farce. The directions and advice which Mr. 
Long has given in his Circulars to the Tribunals have 
been quite admirable, but their effect is apparently nil. 
The more serious errors of these curious judicial bodies 
ean be, of course, and are being, rectified on appeal. 
Meanwhile, however, most of the Tribunals are utterly 
discredited, and any applicant, married or not, who 
has to appear before them may be forgiven if he resents 
the necessity of having to state his case to such a court. 
It is probably too late now for any improvement in the 
composition of the Tribunals to be effected, but we hope 
the House of Commons will take the lesson to heart and 
will not again entrust judicial duties to persons having 
no knowledge of either judicial principles or judicial 


procedure. 
* * * 


Public opinion has always been strong and unanimous 
on the subject of the duty of the State towards those 
who are leaving their homes and businesses to serve as 
soldiers, and it will hardly be satisfied by the meagre 
proposals which Mr. Long outlined on Wednesday. It 
is fair to recognise, however, that the statement was 
only a bare outline—it had almost the air of a hurried 
improvisation—and that the Government’s proposals 
may be found to be much more adequate when the 
details are filled in. In the meantime we would urge 
that there ought to he no more talk of “ economy ”’ in 
this connection. As long as we can afford to go on 
with the income-tax at its present very moderate figure, 
we can certainly afford to make the very fullest provision 
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for the families of men on service. It is not sufficient 
to provide for the breaking of leases where the home is 
concerned ; the financial provision ought to be such 
that leases need not be broken. The families of men 
who are taken for military service ought not to be asked 
to make any financial sacrifice which other families are 
not called upon to make: that is the very least we can 
do towards an equal sharing of the burden of the war, 
and even then it will be very unequally borne. 


* * * 


We fear that the Labour position on the Clyde goes 
from bad to worse. With the veil of secrecy and 
mystification which the Government persists in main- 
taining we cannot pretend to allocate, among the 
employers, the workmen, and the Ministry of Munitions, 
the blame for the perpetual series of interruptions 
if production which have been occurring for many 
,onths past. These hundred thousand labouring men 
.nd women have been, for more than a year, working 
for improperly prolonged hours per week, under often 
quite inhuman conditions, against which the Govern- 
ment’s own expert committee under Sir George New- 
man issues protest after protest. The workmen believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that they are being cheated by the 
employers over the agreed piecework rates and con- 
ditions. The Dilution Commissioners have not man- 
aged to convince the mass of the workmen that the 
employers are honestly carrying out in detail, with 
regard to women and unskilled workers, the conditions 
which the Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George speci- 
fically pledged their personal honour that the wage- 
earners in all controlled establishments throughout 
the country should receive from January last. We 
express no opinion as to the grounds for this feeling, 
But it is absurd to ascribe it, as Dr. Addison did in 
the House of Commons, to “ Syndicalism,” or to a 
desire to upset the Military Service Act. We are 
amazed at the recklessness displayed by the Ministry 
of Munitions, in the midst of this industrial conflict, in 
summarily seizing and deporting six of the men’s 
trusted leaders, without informing them of any charge 
against them, and without even bringing them up 
before a magistrate and remanding them, as might 
have been done without delay. How can the Ministry 
of Munitions wonder that Glasgow workmen refuse 
to return to work until these six men are released ? 


* * * 


In view of the debate in the House of Commons last 
Tuesday, and of the published proceedings of the 
Glasgow Sheriff's Court on Wednesday, when 22 men 
were fined, we are warranted in stating some of the 
facts. Quite extensive “shop strikes” have been 
taking place, in which men have impulsively ‘“ come 
out” by the thousand. These have not been directed 
by “ leaders ” or agitators, “‘ Syndicalist ’’ or otherwise, 
but have arisen out of “shop grievances ”—~nearly 
always acts of autocracy by employers or foremen, 
Which sensible administration, in the present psycho- 
logical atmosphere, would have studiously avoided. 
When, for instance, David Kirkwood, the “ convener ” 
of “shop stewards” in the Parkhead Works, wanted 


(to his own loss of piecework earnings) to satisfy himself 
that the women workers were actually getting the 
terms agreed upon, it was, to say the least of it, in- 


judicious to forbid him access. If the men are not 
to be permitted, through their chief elected represen- 
tative, to discover what the women are being paid, 
how can we expect them to believe that their sus- 
picions of fraud are unfounded? When the men in 
other shops were peremptorily told to work on partly- 
finished goods coming from a “ struck” shop, could it 
have been supposed that this order would not lead to 
trouble ? The workmen flatly deny the existence of 
any plot to “ follow up” parts of guns or other things, 
and are naturally indignant at the reckless accusation 
that their action is inspired by a wish to break down 
the Military Service Act. Amid all the turmoil the 
damning fact emerges that grievances admitted and 
unsatisfactory conditions recorded in Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Report of last December are, after three 
months of recalcitrancy by some of the Clyde employers, 


still unremedied. 
on + * 


Some indignation has been aroused by the attempts 
made in certain quarters this week to implicate M. 
Emile Vandervelde and M. Camille Huysmans in 
supposed “ pacifist’ intrigues. M. Vandervelde has 
spent a great deal of time in England since the war 
began as a representative of the Belgian Government, 
and everyone who knows him is aware that there is 
not the very smallest foundation for these suggestions. 
Considering M. Vandervelde’s official position, Sir 
Henry Craik should have known better than to make 
himself responsible in the House of Commons for in- 
sinuations which he cannot have investigated at all. 
These two gentlemen, as President and Secretary of 
the Executive Committee of the International Socialist 
Bureau sitting at The Hague, are visiting this country 
in response to an invitation transmitted to them by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, as Secretary of the British 
Section of the Bureau. The object of the visit is not 
to ingeminate peace, but simply to obtain information 
as to opinions and feelings in Great Britain. A similar 
visit has already been paid to France, where the French 
Socialist Party was found to unite a determination 
to continue the war without weakening until victory 
should free French territory from the invader with a 
feeling that it was none too soon for the Labour and 
Socialist Parties of the world to take into serious con- 
sideration the problems with which they would be 
confronted when, in due time, negotiations for peace 
should be begun. MM. Vandervelde and Huysmans 
have seen separately the Executive Committees of the 
four component parts of the British Section, and also 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. Their reception was 
everywhere most cordiai, but we fear that they found 
little encouragement in their aspirations for a study, 
irrespective of the military situation, of the eventual 
problems of peace. Neither on Poland nor on Finland, 
neither on Alsace and Lorraine nor on the Balkans has 
the British Labour and Socialist Movement any con- 
sidered opinion or, we may add, any very marked 
desire for study. 
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CARSON VERSUS COALITION 


HERE may be a few simple souls inside and 
out of Parliament who honestly regard the 
present agitation for the extension of the 

Military Service Act to all men of military age as a 
means of “ getting the men to win the war” and who 
support it solely for that reason. But its chief pro- 
moters, at all events, are, it is safe to say, under no 
such illusion. They do not harbour the vain belief 
that more compulsion means more men. They know 
that the utmost advantage to be derived from such 
a measure is that it might enable the War Office and 
the Ministry of Munitions to escape some part of their 
tiresome task of getting married men substituted for 
single in starred occupations; and that is not an 
advantage that appeals to those who have constituted 
themselves the champions of the married men. It is 
clear on the facts of the case that the advantages they 
seek are of a quite different sort, and have little or 
nothing to do with the reinforcement of the Army. 

On its merits there is no case for extending com- 
pulsion. The present distinction between married and 
single is, it is true, hopelessly illogical; but that is 
neither here nor there. The distinction has been 
made and generally accepted; we owe to it the fact 
that there is any measure of compulsion on the Statute 
Book at all; and another measure of compulsion will 
not expunge it or its consequences. It is futile and 
foolish, moreover, to suggest that the proposed exten- 
sion is generally demanded or could be made without 
serious opposition. The great mass of those who 
objected to the Military Service Act on principle accepted 
it because they believed—mistakenly as it now appears 
—that a great emergency had arisen which, owing to 
the Prime Minister’s pledge, could be dealt with in no 
other way; and further, because although they recog- 
nised it as the thin end of the wedge they saw that it 
was only the thin end, and they had the personal 
undertaking of the Prime Minister that under no cir- 
cumstances with his consent would it be driven in 
any further. Extension, therefore, would involve the 
resignation of the Prime Minister and several of his 
colleagues and the conversion of the whole body of 
their supporters in the country (as well as the whole 
of the Labour and Nationalist Parties and their sup- 
porters) into definite and active opponents of the new 
Government. In other words, we should have a crisis 
beside which all other political crises that have occurred 
since the war began in this or any other belligerent 
country would be insignificant. 

It is evident, then, that only extreme necessity could 
justify an attempt to force the issue of further com- 
pulsion at the present moment. But the necessity 
not only is not extreme, it does not exist. In so far 
as the demand is bona fide at all, its grounds are purely 
doctrinaire. The extension of the Military Service Act 
would certainly establish the principle of compulsory 
military service in this country much more securely 
than it is established at present; but it would not 
help Lord Kitchener. When the Derby Report, an- 
nouncing the existence of 650,000 single “ shirkers,” 
was first published, it was pointed out in these columns 


‘for military service, is just as well. 








that on the then existing basis of starred and reserved 
occupations not more than 50,000 at most of these 
men would be found available for military service, 
and that the number actually secured by compulsion 
would more probably be about 20,000. Events have 
completely justified our estimate, which was indeed a 
simple and unavoidable deduction from the known 
statistical data. A similar estimate may be made 
in regard to the married men. According to Lord 
Derby’s Report there were 687,000 unstarred un- 
attested married men (i.¢., almost the same number as 
that of the unstarred unattested single men). Of 
these not less than 75 per cent. may be taken to be 
medically unfit for active service, and from the fit 
residue it is necessary to make not merely the same 
deductions as were made in the case of the single men, 
but many more. For as Lord Derby himself pointed 
out, the proportion of “ indispensables ”’ would natur- 
ally be considerably higher amongst the married th’ 
amongst the unmarried. Moreover, the number 
married men who might be available is being daily 
reduced by the substitution of married for single men 
in starred trades. The compulsionists cannot both 
eat their cake and have it; they cannot send the 
married men into the starred trades and then expect 
to get them into the Army. At all events, it is certain 
that the number of men whom the proposed extension 
of the Military Service Act would secure would be 
perfectly insignificant, which, since everything points 
to the country being unable to spare any more men 







But, argue the compulsionists, it is not merely a 
question of numbers, it is a question of justice; it is 
unfair to the married men who have attested that 
they alone should be called up, whilst the unattested 
stay comfortably at home. The married men, said 
The Times on Tuesday last, have been “tricked by 
the suggestion that those who attested would have an 
advantage over those who refused.” The leader- 
writer who wrote that sentence must surely have been 
at the very end of his wits for an argument. The 
men who attested last autumn, he asks us to believe, 
did so on the understanding that those who did not 
attest (married as well as single) would be compelled 
to serve, and to serve under less advantageous con- 
ditions. In other words, they attested not from any 
sort of patriotic motives but simply because they 
believed that it would be worse for them if they didn’t. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that not only is 
this suggestion untrue and a gross slander on the 
patriotism of those who offered themselves under Lord 
Derby’s scheme, but that if it were true the whole 
scheme would have been an utterly purposeless waste 
of time. To dispose of this particular argument in 
the Times is not, we admit, to dispose of the whole 
question of “ fairness.”” But what conceivable scheme of 
military service can be “ fair” ? 

Certainly it is not “fair” that Smith having pat- 
riotically attested should be called upon to sacrifice 
his business and his family whilst Jones stays at home 
and perhaps adds Smith’s business connection to his 
own. But if it is unfair that Smith should bear Jones’ 
burden (Jones being fit and eligible but unattested), 
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it is equally unfair that he should bear Montgomery's 
(who happens to be a clerk in the War Office) or Brown’s 
(who happens to have a glass eye) or Robinson’s (who 
happens to be over age). It is perfectly useless, in fact, 
to attempt to set up any ideal of “ fairness ”’ or “* equal 
sacrifice *’ in connection with military service, practi- 
eally the whole burden of which must in any event fall 
on a comparatively small section of the community. 
The fairest practicable system is undoubtedly pure 


voluntaryism, which tends on the whole—though of 


course by no means perfectly—to select for service 
those for whom service involves the least serious 
sacrifices. Any form of “ equal ” compulsion must in 
its nature be outrageously unfair. Why, after all, 
should any family suffer merely because its bread- 
winner happens to be aged 30 or 40 instead of 42 or 52 ? 
If every male in the community were compelled during 
war to surrender his whole income and serve the State 

a soldier’s wage some approximation to fairness 

ght be achieved ; but even then it would only be an 
approximation, for still it would be only the few who 
would be risking their lives and the permanent interests 
of their families. 

As it is, the question must be regarded as simply one 
of expediency. The whole discussion is to most of us 
unedifying and distasteful in the extreme ; and but for 
the introduction of compulsion we do not believe that 
it would ever have arisen. Long before compulsion 
came we suggested that the most serious practical 
objection to it was the effect it would inevitably have 
on the national morale. The way in which our appre- 
hensions have been confirmed affords us a melancholy 
satisfaction that we would very gladly forego. The 
spirit of voluntaryism is dead; it has been killed to 
propitiate a small faction, and its death has brought 
us nothing but added rancour and recrimination. As a 
writer in the Daily Chronicle pointed out the other day, 
it was hoped that the conscripts, being so few, would be 
absorbed by the volunteers and would gain their spirit ; 
but instead of that they have proved to be the little 
leaven leavening the whole Jump. If we are to believe 
those who represent (or misrepresent) the married men, 
there are now no more volunteers joining the Army ; 
willing service is no longer, it seems, even a virtue to be 
professed in public; the very men who of their own 
free will offered themselves and took the oath in October 
are beginning their training in April in the spirit not of 
volunteers but of conscripts. There] is no fear of in- 
vidious distinctions arising between the ‘ Classes ” and 
the “ Groups ’’; they are all now in the same boat— 
and it is the wrong boat. Those of us who are over 
military age or otherwise unable to serve have had 
hitherto the consolation of knowing that the burden of 
protecting us was being borne cheerfully and willingly ; 
now we have to face the fact that the bearing of it is 
widely resented by those upon whom we are thrusting 
it. That cannot be helped, but the thought of it 
should give pause to those who are clamouring pat- 
riotically for more compulsion. In war time it is only 
the young who have a right to be vociferous. 

The demands of the attested married men themsclves 
are of course entitled to the fullest consideration, 
especially with regard to the provision that is to be 





made for their financial liabilities. One cannot help 
regretting the spirit of their agitation in so far as it is 
based on the principle of “‘ You go first,” but one must 
admit that it is at least genuine. What it is impossible 
to admit is the bona fides of those newspapers and poli- 
ticians who are stimulating the agitation from outside 
and seeking to use it to promote quite extraneous ends. 
It is not as if these people were unaware of the inevitable 
consequences of the course they propose. They know, 
as everyone knows, that any further measure of com- 
pulsion would have the effect of destroying the Coalition 
Government—and no other effect worth mentioning. They 
and their organs in the Press have for months past not 
troubled to conceal their desire to get rid of Mr. Asquith ; 
they have expressed it in public and private ; and how 
much they may discredit the nation abroad, or weaken 
and divide its will at home, in achieving their purpose 
they apparently neither consider nor care. On the 
merits of the purpose itself we do not wish to offer here 
any observation. We merely desire to record the un- 
mistakable and certainly important fact that the break 
up of the Coalition Government is the sole object of the 
whole campaign. 


THE INCOME TAX 


‘ ‘ 7 E know now, though it has taken a long time 
to convince us, that the Income Tax will 
continue with us as long as we can foresee— 
probably until we succeed in promoting every great 
industry from the status of capitalist profit-making to 
that of a public service. ‘‘ It must now be regarded,”’ 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 1907, “ as an 
integral and permanent part of our financial system.” 
To what some will consider that bad eminence it has 
been raised by its success as a money-getter for the 
Exchequer. Finance Minister after Finance Minister 
puts his faith in the Income Tax, as Napoleon did in 
‘le bon Mollien ’’ as the custodian of his Treasury, on 
the ground that whereas others produced projects and 
excuses, he always yielded solid cash. This year 
financial forecasts, in the absence of official figures, are 
more than ever temerarious ; but it seems as if Mr. 
McKenna will be able to tell the House of Commons 
next Tuesday that, without any further alteration in 
the rate, the Income Tax for 1916-7 will produce 106 
millions, the Supertax over 12 millions, and the Excess 
Profits Tax anything between 40 and 50 millions, 
making a total direct levy on incomes of 168 millions 
sterling. No one tax in any country at any period has 
ever produced so large a revenue. Yet we have only 
just begun to use it to obtain really big sums. 

It is now a hundred and eighteen years since Pitt 
first tried the Income Tax, without making much of a 
success of it, though it lasted for eighteen years. Of 
the present tax, imposed by Peel in 1842, we are just 
completing three-quarters of a century of experience, 
and during the last couple of decades, in particular, the 
administration has been quietly raised to a high level of 
efficiency. What has made the tax a financial success in 
this country, far and away superior to all the other 
Income Taxes of the world (for nearly every State has 
tried its hand at imitating Pitt and Peel), is, as is well 
known, the system of “ deduction at the source,” to 
which the Inland Revenue authorities have, in spite of 
all the fancies of successive Chancellors, persistently 
clung. At present, something like three-fourths of the 
whole yield of the Income Tax is entirely free from de- 
pendance on the honesty of the taxpayer in making a 
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return of his income, or upon his ability to understand 
and rightly to fill up the obnoxious yellow form. What 
is less commonly realised is that, by the successive 
changes of the last few decades, a system of strict, 
individual scrutiny and official assessment has been 
superposed upon the system of stoppage at the source. 
This has come about as an incidental result of the multi- 
plication of abatements on all the smaller incomes, of 
allowances for life assurance, and latterly for children 
under 16, and of the concession of a lower rate on 
‘** earned ” as distinguished from “ unearned ”’ incomes 
not exceeding £2,500 a year. All these privileges have 
to be claimed by the taxpayer. The result is that, of 
the two million or more recipients of incomes over £130 
—amounting with their families to one-fifth of the com- 
munity—at least eighty per cent. voluntarily present 
themselves to the Surveyors of Taxes; and ask, in 
effect, to have their total incomes from all sources 
minutely scrutinised by those officials, and their assess- 
ments officially settled, in order to obtain the advantage 
of the reductions to which they are entitled. Thus, the 
system of allowances (begun in 1858), and of abate- 
ments (begun in 1864), has had the effect not merely 
of graduating the impost, as was intended, but also—as 
was not foreseen—of enormously improving its adminis- 
tration and of ensuring the collection of what is due, by 
adding a system of individual official assessments to the 
system of deduction at the source. This has been 
extended by the arrangements for the Supertax to the 
28,000 happy possessors of incomes over £3,000 a year ; 
and (temporarily) by the scrutiny of all rising business 
incomes for the Excess Profits Tax. Only a few tens of 
thousands of persons, fewer than 3 per cent. of the 
whole two millions—namely those having incomes 
entirely derived from taxed investments, between £701 
and £38,000 a year, and not claiming anything for life 
assurance premiums—now escape this official scrutiny. 
It is high time that this tiny remnant of taxpayers were 
compelled, like the other 97 per cent., to make an 
annual return of their incomes. 

But the Income Tax still has its defects, which 
prevent Mr. McKenna, as he lately explained, from 
raising the rate as high as he would wish, and as our 
financial necessities require. Will he propose next 
Tuesday to remedy these defects, so as to enable him to 
put the tax at as high a rate as is necessary? Cynics 
have said that the defects in the Income Tax are the 
apple of the millionaire’s eye. They are worth a king's 
ransom to those whom their continued existence shields 
from increased taxation. On the whole, we doubt 
whether Mr. McKenna will try this year to make the 
Income Tax perfect. It would deprive him of his 
excuse for not raising it from three-and-sixpence to five 
shillings in the pound, let alone the “ half our incomes ”’ 
which Mr. McKenna’s own colleague at the Treasury 
said that we should presently have to surrender. 

Consider, for instance, the present penalty which the 
Income Tax puts on marriage. For Income Tax 
purposes, with one slight exception, a wife’s income is 
included as part of that of the husband. Thus, a man 
and a woman each having £129 a year, are both exempt 
from Income Tax, even if they live together. But if 
they go through the ceremony of matrimony they will 
be promptly fined jointly £19 6s. 5d., or 74 per cent. of 
their means; and this fine will be repeated annually 
until they are divorced or legally separated, or until 
one deserts the other. If a little shopkeeper makes 
£129 profit from his shop, after paying a shopwoman 
two pounds a week, neither is liable to the Income Tax, 
even if they set up housekeeping together. But if they 
get legally married they will have to pay the Inland 
Revenue £11 17s. 3d. per annum for the privilege— 





unless, indeed, the husband is tempted to desert the 
wife, or the wife to run away from the husband, when 
this fine will be remitted. What are the Bishops 
about, and the members of the Council for the Pro- 
motion of Public Morality, to permit such a penalising 
of matrimony ? 

Even more important, perhaps, in these days, is the 
penalising of parentage. The Income Tax was imposed 
by Peel and Gladstone on the bachelor, the childless 
husband, and the father of half-a-dozen children at the 
same uniform rate. Yet it is plain that the “ taxable 
income,” the “ full margin,” differs enormously in these 
three cases. Not until 1909 (when the fall in the 
birthrate had been continuous for thirty-three years !) 
does it seem to have struck the British Government that 
this penalising of parentage was possibly “ dysgenic.”’ 
Even then, nothing was done except to excuse persons 
under £500 a year from the tax on £10 for each child 
under sixteen. Last year this was raised to £25—a 
boon claimed in 1913-4 by 600,000 fathers, and in 
1916-7 to be claimed by possibly twice that number. 
But much more ought to be done to make the tax even 
decently fair as between single men and married coupl: 
and between parents and the childless. 

In Wisconsin, by the Income Tax Law of 1911, and 
in France by that of 1914 (about to be put in operation), 
provision is made, in effect, for the recognition of 
Family Incomes. The suggestion that is now made is 
that it should be open to any British taxpayer, at his 
option, to claim to have his income assessed as a Family 
Income. He would then be required to add to his own 
income from all sources the earnings or other receipts 
of his wife and children (and possibly of parents) 
actually living with him, or maintained by him. The 
Family Income thus arrived at would be divided by the 


‘number of persons, young or old, whom it maintains. 


The quotient would be, for each person, the income to be 
assessed—just as if each member of the household 
legally owned that fraction—but the head of the house- 
hold would be responsible for the whole payment. 
Thus an aggregate income of £1,600 a year, where 
eight persons were maintained from it, would be 
assessed as eight incomes of £200 a year each. Put into 
less logical, but possibly (to the Inland Revenue) more 
attractive form, it would come to allowing additional 
abatements for the wife and other members of the 
family, perhaps up to a maximum of six up to £1,000 a 
year, and four up to £1,500 a year. Those who declare 
this to be impossible are invited to consider what is 
actually done in other countries, notably in Wisconsin. 
It ought to be added that it would be not unreasonable, 
with such an extension of abatements, to stipulate that 
no taxpayer should, by any concessions whatever, be 
wholly exempted. He might always be charged, as a 
minimum, say 1 per cent. of his income. “ 
Another grievance which it would not be difficult to 
redress, is the unevenness of the graduation. Our 
nominal three-and-sixpence in the pound now varies 
from an actual twopence in the pound on a salary of 
£131, up to an actual six-and-ninepence in the pound on 
incomes of £100,000 and upwards (of which there are 
only seventy-five in the United Kingdom). But the 
rogression in the rate is very uneven. It doubles 
itself for earned incomes between £131 and £150; and 
again more than doubles itself between £150 and £200. 
It jumps another 30 per cent. between £200 and £250, 
and only by 6 per cent. between £350 and £400. On 
the other hand, for large incomes the rise is very slow. 
From £20,000 all the way to £100,000 the rise is less 
than 13 per cent; all the way from £6,000 to £10,000, 
less than 18 per cent. ; whilst on unearned incomes from 
£701 to £8,000 there is no rise at all. Why not bring 
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into Supertax all incomes of £1,000 a year and upwards, 
starting at twopence on the last £300, and at the same 
time extend the graduation of rate proportionately 
beyond £10,000 ? : 

With these improvements (and some others to stop 
the few remaining holes of evasion) the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might, with even less hardship than the 
present rate of three-and-sixpence inflicts, secure twice 
his present receipts by trebling the nominal rate, 
making it the nominal ten-and-sixpence in the pound 
to which Mr. Montagu aspires, and really levying a 
steadily graduated rate rising from twopence-halfpenny 
in the pound on the father of a family with nothing but 
a salary of £131 per annum, up to the sixteen shillings in 
the pound on incomes of £100,000 a year, lately recom- 
mended to the House of Lords by Lord Courtney of 
Penwith, once Secretary to the Treasury under 
Gladstone himself. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE IRISH 
VOLUNTEERS 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. | 
HE question of defending the realm against 
Irish disaffection has again been raised in the 
Times and elsewhere, and will no doubt have 
been embittered by the street fighting in Tullamore 
last week. On March 4th a correspondent of the 
Times who was “ reluctant to embarrass the Govern- 
ment ’’ (seemingly, then, a person of importance !) 
described the growing strength of the Irish Volun- 
teers, and urged in an article of two columns in 
length that something should be done. But what ? 
It is likely that Mr. Birrell is himself embarrassed. How 
can the Volunteers as a body be suppressed when they 
profess no intention more seditious than that of 
“defending and maintaining Irish liberties”? This 
band has, it is true, unlike the Redmondite and Ulster 
Volunteers, failed to constitute itself into a reservoir 
of recruits for the Army. The committee which controls 
it broke off from Mr. Redmond when the latter made 
the first of his recruiting speeches; not, however, on 
the ground that it is treasonable for Irishmen to join 
the Army, but because Mr. Redmond had yielded to 
terms thus described :— 

Royal Assent to the Home Rule Bill; Act sus- 
pended till the end of the war, and then full oppor- 
tunity given to the Unionists of mutilating the Act ; 
full Nationalist assistance in men and money for the 
prosecution of the war, in default of which complete 
abandonment of Home Rule. 


To Mr. Redmond’s original position—a position which 
(curious now to think !) once evoked enthusiasm in the 
House of Commons—namely, that Great Britain should 
withdraw all her troops and leave Irishmen to defend 
their own country, the Volunteers took no objection ; 
nor has Mr. MacNeill’s committee made any pronounce- 
ment against recruiting. Technically Mr. Birrell, 
seeing that he never dared to lay hands on Sir Edward 
Carson, has no case against Mr. MacNeill. His dilemma 
may be traced back to the day when the late Government 
decided, although all Volunteering in Ireland was (as 
it still is) illegal, to allow Ulster Unionists to arm and 
drill with a view to resisting the operation of the Home 
Rule Act. 

Individuals among the Volunteers have made anti- 
war speeches or disturbed recruiting meetings. But 
in these cases action has been taken. The number 
of trials of Nationalists has been considerable and 
continues to increase. It appears that in about fifty 
cases punishment of some sort has been inflicted. The 


fate of the accused seems to vary according as he is 
brought before a Dublin magistrate or local J.P.s 
(whose interpretation of the Defence Act seems to vary 
from district to district), or tried by jury. Five men 
have been “ deported ”’ (i.e., forbidden certain specified 
areas); over thirty imprisoned; and a dozen fined. 
Seven papers were suppressed during the early 
months of the war, and one magistrate has been 
removed from his position. The charges preferred 
look trivial enough as a rule, though not always. 
Here are some recent cases reported in the newspapers. 
A volunteer organiser in Cork accused of seditious 
language and intentions and of a wish to assassinate 
Mr. Redmond was fined one shilling by the local bench. 
Mr. Chevasse, of Oxford, was fined £5 for refusing, in an 
Irish-speaking district, to answer the enquiries of the 
police in any language but Irish. A volunteer organiser 
in the West, brought before a Dublin magistrate, was 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for marching 
his men through, and bandying words with, a village 
recruiting party. It is perhaps the opinion of the Times 
Correspondent that the leaders of “Sinn Fein” should 
be arrested ; but it is a movement that seems to have 
no leaders. The Times writer, however, distinguishes 
between “a small nucleus of bitter, sincere, and clever 
malcontents ” (the Sinn Feiners ?) and a much larger 
number who “ because they have been disappointed about 
Home Rule say that this is not Ireland’s war ’’; and he 
is surprised that the policy of suppressing newspapers 
has been abandoned. On the other hand, the police 
have been fairly active of late in entering houses and 
searching for arms. In Cork last week a number of 
revolvers and a quantity of ammunition were seized 
from private residences. The Irish Volunteers claim 
that they have as much right to the possession of arms 
as the Ulster and Redmondite organisations. One need 
not enter into the question except to recall certain 
facts ; namely, that the embargo put on the importation 
of arms into Ireland after the Ulster gun-running was 
subsequently lifted, whilst, almost simultaneously, it 
was made illegal under the Defence Act to sell ammuni- 
tion and weapons of war without the permission of the 
Government, which has also the right to commandeer. 
But what is the object of the Irish Volunteers if it be 
not revolutionary? The view seems to be that the 
existence of such a force restrains the growing impe- 
rialism of the Irish Party, and that its power will be felt 
when, after the war, the question of Ulster comes up for 
decision. As the Covenanters, though they had no 
intention of meeting the British Army in battle array, 
succeeded in bluffing the British Government, so may 
the Nationalists. Very likely Mr. MacNeill and his 
friends would be seriously embarrassed were the 
overthrow of Mr. Redmond to offer them the initiative. 
Such a situation is within the region of possibility, 
especially if the hard times anticipated by the Bishops 
in their recent Pastorals should come on Ireland (Home 
Rule being still postponed); and then the ideologue 
might be replaced by the “ bitter malcontent "’ who 
would reject the solution of a dependent Home Rule 
Parliament and exploit the war to the profit of sepa- 
ratism—a policy that would appeal immensely to almost 
all the Irish-Americans. The view that Ireland should 
be represented at the Peace Congress is already held by 
most of the Irish Societies in the States, and has the 
support of well-known names such as T. A. Emmet, the 
representative of the Emmet family, John Devoy the 
Fenian, Monsignor Yorke and of numbers of Irish- 
Americans who have supported Mr. Redmond in the 
past. The meeting of Irish Societies in New York, on 
March 4th, to urge this new Irish claim loses none of its 
interest because (as appears from a note on the subject 
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in the Times) it was “a fiasco from the point of view 
of the German propagandist.”” The idea of making a 
European Question of Ireland remains in the background 
at home; and yet the British and Ailied publicists who 
have held out such great hopes to the Poles and other 
dependent peoples of Europe, have done something to 
infuse new life into Irish Separatism which before the 
war was almost moribund. 

All the while the majority of Irish people have friends 
and relatives fighting of their own free will in the Army ! 
What other country in like circumstances would tolerate 
Abstentionist Volunteers? That is the real plaint of 
the Times correspondent, of Mr. de Vere Stacpoole, and 
of Mr. Arnold White. But Ireland is different. 
That an Abstentionist organisation has its uses, its 
place in the national life, is indeed the opinion of some 
Irishmen who are themselves Bellonist to the point of 
enlisting in the Army! The issue among Nationalists 
has not yet cut really deep, proof of which just comes 
from Cork, where in the St. Patrick’s Day pro- 
cession Irish and Redmondite Volunteers marched 
together, the latter leaving a space for the four 
hundred of their number who are at the war. 
Similar scenes were witnessed in Galway and in Tipper- 
ary. In Tullamore, however—a town which has 
supplied large numbers of men to the Army—a street 
crowd assembled and threw stones at the Sinn Fein 
hall. Shots were fired in reply, a Volunteer was 
badly mauled in the street, and the evening’s work 
ended in a struggle between the police and the Sinn 
Feiners, during which the latter drew their revolvers 
and seriously wounded a Sergeant. Thirteen men are 
now under trial at the local courthouse. Meanwhile a 
manifesto has been issued from the “ Irish headquarters ” 
urging the public to keep a sharp watch on events. 
The suggestion is that “Dublin Castle” wishes to 
promote faction-fighting so as to have an excuse for 
suppressing the Volunteers. It is exactly the position 
that Sir Edward Carson used to adopt during the good 
old days of the Ulster crisis. The manifesto threatens, 
however, that any further raids for arms will be forcibly 
resisted. Since the affray at Tullamore, three Volunteer 
organisers—men who are only recently out of prison— 
have been arrested or given notice to quit the country ; 
the “Gaelic Press” (printers of three small Dublin 
journals) has been confiscated, and the Citizen Army 
(which consists of the remnants of Mr. Larkin’s strikers) 
has been mobilised. Liberty Hall, which the police 
wanted to enter last Saturday, is guarded night and 
day by armed sentries. What will happen next it is 
impossible to say. One has the impression, however, of 
a deadlock. It is a little war of exhaustion. The 
Volunteers fear to go forward less they should come 
into conflict with the Redmondite crowd, and an occa- 
sional nibble will probably satisfy their antagonists at 
the “ Castle.” It was, perhaps, in a moment of vision 
that Sir Edward Carson, when he introduced the policy 
of Volunteers into Ireland, claimed that he was saving 
the country from much bloodshed. 


IF THE GERMANS CONQUERED 
ENGLAND. 


HEN a small tradesman applies to a tribunal 

WV for exemption from military service on the 
ground that his business would be ruined by his 

absence, a question that is often put to him is: “* What 
do you think will happen to your business if the Germans 
win the war?” As a rule the tradesman does not know 
what to think. He has no means of measuring the effect 
of world-catastrophes. He has not Dr. Johnson’s short 


way with questions to which there is no answer, like the 
question of Boswell as to what Johnson would do if he 


were left alone with a new-born baby in a tower. In the 
first place, the small tradesman does not believe in the 
possibility of a German victory. In the second place, he 
has not the slightest idea what would happen as the result 
of one. Perhaps, however, he knows as much about the 
matter as the members of the tribunals. All of us know 
that a German victory which involved the conquest of 
England would make life intolerable for Englishmen until 
the conquest was undone. But as to its effect on small 
businesses, that is another matter. It is quite possible that 
the little grocery, the little tobacco-shop, and the con- 
fectioner’s would be able to hold up their heads under German 
rule as under English. The valid argument against a 
German conquest is not that it would make an end of the 
small business man ; it is that it would make an end of 
a free England. If it could be proved that a German 
conquest would add 25 per cent. to the incomes of all English- 
men, even that would not make it tolerable. Most 
men in all nations are ready to sacrifice their lives in order 
that their country may be free. They are also—though 
this is apparently much more difficult—ready to sacrifice 
their fortunes. 

Consider, for example, the possibility that England might 
actually grow richer under German rule. It is very unlikely, 
because England is already a highly-developed country, 
but consider the one chance in a hundred million. We 
know that, so far as material wealth is concerned, 
Poland has gone forward, not backward, under Prussia. 
Referring to the work of the Settlement Board in Prussian 
Poland, Mr. W. H. Dawson writes: “If the purpose had 
simply been the economic reawakening of the Polish East 
there would be much to praise and to admire in the results 


‘that have been achieved, for the settled districts have been 


entirely transformed and raised to a level of prosperity 
never known before.”” There are men with a passion for 
efficiency to whom such a record of material progress appeals 
as a justification of any kind of tyranny. We had an 
example of this spirit some time ago in the boasts of some 
German newspapers that under German rule the industries 
of Belgium were already reviving, and that Belgian prosperity 
would soon be on a sounder basis than ever. One may be 
sure that in the conquered territories, even in these days 
of martial lawand high prices, thousands of little businesses 
in Belgium are astonishingly alive. Lawyers still practise 
in the law-courts, doctors attend the sick, priests go on 
preaching, shops are open, factories are working, fields are 
cultivated. This, of course, is not universally true; and, 
while the country remains a battlefield, it can only be true 
of certain parts of it. But it is clear enough that,whatever 
other evils would follow the permanent conquest of Belgium, 
the refusal to allow the average Belgian to make a living 
would not necessarily be one of them. It is not for the right 
to make a living, it is for the right to live their own national 
life, that the Belgians are fighting. Like Wordsworth’s 
Englishmen, they ‘* must be free or die.”” That is not mere 
uneconomic rhetoric. Freedom is a form of wealth which 
brave nations prize above gold and silver. Professor Kettle 
horrified some of the followers of Sir Edward Carson during 
the Home Rule controversy when he declared that he 
put freedom before finance. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, we admit, freedom and sound finance, so far from 
being antitheses, are complementary to each other. But, 
even though they were not, Professor Kettle’s attitude 
would still be the right one. The man who would prefer 
finance to freedom ought also, in order to be consistent, to 
prefer finance to honour and justice, and all those other 
abstract excellent things belief in which differentiates good 
Europeans from wild animals. 
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Suppose, for the 
triumphed so overwhelmingly—a supposition contrary to 
reason, we agree—that she was able to incorporate England 
in the German Empire, and suppose that she was resolved 
to purchase the acquiescence of Englishmen in German rule 
by developing English industries and English arts as they 
had never been developed before, would the spirit of England 


sake of argument, that Germany 


yield to the temptation ? One can imagine how Germany, 
with the hope of this in her mind, would set out with all her 
efficiency to reorganise the railways and the canals, and so 
give an unwonted elasticity to the industrial life of the 
country in some of its departments. One can imagine how 
she would set about the work of town-planning and street- 
sweeping. One can imagine how she would build technical 
schools, art schools, and musical academies and opera 
houses. One can imagine how she would build the long-lost 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. But even though the 
English farmer found himself with a freer access to markets 
and the English manufacturer found himself with a kingdom 
of chemists and inventors at his disposal, the country would 
still have something left to complain about. In the first 
place, it would be constantly irritated by the lofty moral 
utterances of German statesmen who would assert—quite 
sincerely, no doubt—that England was free, freer indeed than 
she had ever been before. Prussian freedom, they would 
explain, was the only real freedom, and therefore, England was 
free. They would point to the flourishing railways and 
farms and colleges. They would possibly point to the 
contingent of M.P.s which was permitted, in spite of its 
deplorable disorderliness, to sit in a permanent minority in 
the Reichstag. And not only would the Englishman have 
to listen to a constant flow of speeches of this sort ; he would 
find a respectable official Press secretly bought by the 
Government to say the same kind of things over and over 
every day of the week. He would find, too, that his children 
were coming home from school with new ideas of history. 
They would be better drilled, more subservient than he 
himself used to be in his schooldays, but he would get angry 
when he heard what was taught to them as history. They 
would ask him if it was really true that until the Germans 
came England had beenan unruly country, constantly engaged 
in civil war, as in the days of the Wars of the Roses, Cromwell, 
William III., the Young Pretender, and Sir Edward Carson 
a country one of whose historians actually glorified a king 
who had beheaded his wives, and one of whose kings was 
afterwards beheaded ; a country which sold its own subjects 
into slavery; a country which was given its Empire by 
Frederick the Great and then deserted him ; a country which 
gave birth to Shakespeare, but could not appreciate him; a 
country which had won its way in the world by good luck 
and treachery, not by honesty and intelligence. One can 
guess how the blackening process would go on. It would be 
done for the most part by reasonable-looking insinuation. 
The object of every schoolbook would be to make the English 
child grow up in the notion that the history of his country 
was a thing to forget, and that the one bright spot in it was 
the fact that it had been conquered by cultured Germany. 
And in every University the same kind of thing would be 
going on. Behind round spectacles generation after genera- 
tion of Prussian professors would lecture on the history of 
the German Empire (including, as one of its less important 
aspects, the history of England). They would teach young 
Englishmen that Luther, and Frederick, and Stein, and 
Goethe, and List, and Bismarck were the founders of 
civilisation. ‘They would possibly accept the suggestion of 
Houston Chamberlain that Christ and St. Paul and Dante 
were part of the German tradition. They would begin to 
spell Shakespeare with an “Sch.” They would probably 
explain that Shakespeare in German was superior to 
Shakespeare in English, Like Houston Chamberlain, they 











+] 


would believe in “the holy German language” as they 
believed in God. They would say it was a better language 
than English because it was inflected. They would set on 
foot a movement to substitute it for English in the schools 
and colleges, in order to prevent English children from 
growing up insular and cut off from the world-civilisation. 
Gradually it would become an offence to use English as the 
language of instruction. In another generation it would 
become an offence to use it at all. If there was a revolt- 

and, by the dog, as Socrates used to say, there would be !- 

German statesmen would deliver grave speeches about 
“ disloyalty,” “ingratitude,” “reckless agitators who 
would ruin their country’s prosperity.” Prussian officials 
would walk up and down every town and every village in 
the country, the embodiment of this grave concern for the 
welfare of England. Prussian soldiers would be encamped 
in every barracks—the English conscripts having been sent 
out of the country either to be trained in Germany or to 
fight the Chinese—in order to come to the aid of German 
morality, sbould English sedition come to blows with it. 

Thus, if England could only be got to submit, would 
she be gradually warped. She would be exhorted to 
abandon her own genius in order to imitate the genius of 
her conquerors, to forget her own history for a larger history, 
to give up her own language for a “ universal ” language—in 
other words, to destroy her household gods one by one, and 
to put in their place alien gods. Such an England would 
be an England without a soul, without even a mind. She 
would be a nation of slaves, even though every slave in the 
country had a chicken in his pot and a golden dish to serve it 
on. No amount of prosperity could make up for the degra- 
dation of living perpetually under the heel of the Prussian 
policeman and under the eye of the Prussian professor. 
Even the man who kept a small sweet-shop would feel queer 
stirrings of rage within him, however prosperous he was, 
however clean the streets were swept, as he saw his police- 
man-conqueror tramping majestically past his door. He 
would fecl as if he were in the grip of some monster. He 
would tell himself that law and order was a good thing, but 
not at this price. To live among all those pompous foreign 
officials would be worse than being in prison. There would 
be a fire in his head till he met another man with a fire in his 
head, and together they would form a secret society and 
look forward to the great day of rebellion. 

It is against this spiritual conquest of England rather 
than against the threat of bankrupt businesses that English- 
men will fight with the fiercest inspiration. The real case 
against Germany is not so much that a German conquest 
would make England bankrupt, as that it would make 
England no longer England. Englishmen would shrink 
from German rule at its best no less than from German rule 
at its most atrocious. They would spurn Germany as a 
conqueror bringing gifts equally with Germany as a con- 
queror bringing poverty and destruction. Wordsworth, 
in a similar mood, has expressed the feelings of a 
“high-minded Spaniard” when in 1810 Napoleon held 
out to Spain the hope of peace and prosperity under his 
sway : 

We can endure that he should waste our lands, 
Despoil our temples, and by sword and flame 
Return us to the dust from which we came ; 

Such food a tyrant’s appetite demands : 

And we can brook the thought that by his hands, 
Spain may be overpowered, and he possess 
For his delight a solemn wilderness 

Where all the brave lie dead. But when of bands 


Which he will break for us he dares to speak, 
Of benefits and of a future day, 
When our enlightened minds shall bless his sway ; 
Then, the strained heart of fortitude proves weak ; 
Our groans, our blushes our pale cheeks declare, 
That he has power to inflict what we lack strength to bear 
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That is not one of Wordsworth’s greatest sonnets, but it 
expresses well enough the passion which Belgium must feel 
at the present moment, when the Germans are trying to get 
them to look forward to an era of benefactions under German 
rule. It expresses, too, the passion which Englishmen 
would feel in the same circumstances. No man with the 
slightest glimmer of patriotism would consent to see his 
country made a nation of millionaires at the price of being 
a nation of slaves. 


THE RIGHT TO CURE 


r A HE International Medical Congress, which met 
in London three years ago next August, was 
dominated by one immense new fact—-the 

creation of a drug which is capable of exterminating 
the foulest thing that grows. That fact, in its turn, 
depended upon the discovery of the parasite in question, 
which we call the Spirochaeta pallida, and which was 
first seen little more than a decade ago. Add a third 
recent achievement, the invention by Wassermann 
of a test which enables us to assert or deny the presence 
of the living spirochaete in the body even when no 
actual specimens of it are to be obtained—and we see 
a tripod upon which is based the Right to Cure. The 
Royal Commission which, thanks notably to Sir Mal- 
colm Morris, was appointed as the direct result of the 
Congress, did not propose to make new and large dis- 
coveries in syphilology. The essential discoveries 
have been made, once and for all, within the last dozen 
years. They show that we can end this disease when we 
please, and the Royal Commission was designed in 
order to demonstrate, before the public mind, the 
ghastly extent of the ruin wrought by syphilis, and the 
truth that the science which is power has now imposed 
an evident and immediate duty upon all responsible 
citizens. The patient, adult or ante-natal, “ guilty ” 
or innocent, has the right to cure; and the medical 
profession, which exists, as its name implies, to heal, 
claims the right to cure, and thereby prevent, this disease 
henceforth. 

The Royal Commission has unanimously and over- 
whelmingly demonstrated what students of the subject 
already knew in 1913, and it has proceeded to deal 
with the object of all medical science, and syphilology 
not least, from the pioneer days of my teacher, Sir 
Jonathan Hutchinson, to the completion of Paul 
Ehrlich’s work five or six years ago. The recommenda- 
tions of the Commission state how the right to cure 
may be achieved fer patients and doctors alike. The 
Commission has from the first looked upon its business 
as medical—i.e., healing or curative. Its recommenda- 
tions are chiefly medical. It has concerned itself with 
syphilis as the punishment of “ guilt ” only in so far as 
to show that the most hideous consequences commonly 
fall upon absolute innocence. Accordingly, we have a 
series of recommendations on the venereal diseases, 
bravely and rightly published and urged in time of war, 
such as might be made in respect of any other diseases 
of equal importance, if such there were, as there certainly 
are not. All medical science is primarily for treatment, 
the modern idea of preventive medicine being etymo- 
logically a contradiction in terms. The right to cure is, 


however, enforced incalculably here, when we perceive 
that to cure, to kill the infection in the infected 
person, is preventive medicine indeed, for it is to 
prevent the disease in all of the living and the 
unborn whom he or she would otherwise have infected. 
But in order to treat anything we must identify it. 
Let the reader summon a sympathetic imagination 
to these paragraphs that follow, so that in concrete, 
prosaic proposals for the diagnosis and treatment of 
syphilis and gonorrhoea, as Public Medicine, he may 
see the lines of victory over the microscopic murderers 
in our midst, compared with which the Germans are a 
kindly, Quixotic, tonic or trivial foe. 

For diagnosis, we must establish pathological labora- 
tories, where the spirochaete can be detected and the 
Wassermann test be made. These could be organised 
in connection with county boroughs and county councils 
and, in the large centres of population—which are, even 
out of proportion to their numbers, the large centres 
of this disease—the universities, university colleges, 
and medical schools would take a share. It is proposed 
that the Treasury should find three-fourths of the cost, 
and local authorities only one-fourth. Of course, from 
any point of view which can be called decent, or even 
rational, questions of money are nugatory here, where 
national life, health, sanity, are at stake, and where 
the expenditure of pence to-day saves pounds per week 
for years to come. Consider merely the cost of 
syphilitic insanity and paralysis, under which headings 
we had better quickly learn to include “‘general paralysis 
of the insane’’ and locomotor ataxia. 

The object of diagnosis, facilities for which are thus 
to be provided for the whole community, is treatment. 
No simpler or more obvious proposition could be. To 
the medical mind it is a superfluous truism. Not 
so here. For it is part of the hateful history of 
these diseases, of the futile attempts to deal with 
syphilis, in especial, before the saving trinity of twentieth 
century science, and of the attitude of the “‘ unco guid” 
—than which nothing more vile and evil, in principle 
and practice, can even be conceived—that diagnosis of 
venereal disease has hitherto been liable to mean almost 
anything but subsequent treatment and cure. It has 
been liable to mean social and financial ruin, ostracism, 
public shame, imprisonment, persecution—everything 
but that for which Medicine exists. I repeat, therefore, 
that to-day we demand the chance to diagnose because 
we demand the right to cure. 

The facilities for treatment of these diseases, rather 
than for any other that exist, should be immediately 
accessible to the whole community, for the most evident 
reasons. There should be no impediments to rich or 
poor. Hence the Commission recommends that, for 
treatment, there should be no residential tests, no money 
tests, and all possible secrecy. The treatment must, 
in the main, be institutional. The general hospitals, 
which exist to cure disease, which have their beds 
occupied and obstructed with, for instance, locomotor 
ataxia, not one case of which have they ever cured, 
must do their share, so that in a decade or two locomotor 
ataxia may be as rare as leprosy. The treatment must 
be free. The principles which are represented by the 
Charity Organisation Society are irrelevant and in- 
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applicable to the extirpation of a public infection 
which exists in all ranks of society and is no respecter 


of persons. It is not charity, nor discipline, but public 
health that we are here concerned with. The odium 
theologicum of charitable subscribers to general hospitals 
must be met by a campaign of public education, not 
least as to the ante-natal infection of innocent infants 
by their no less innocent mothers, and perhaps even by 
an effort of our ordained teachers of morals to remind 
our modern givers of money that, according to St. Paul, 
it is possible to give one’s body to be burned and have 
not charity. 

Evidently the task of destroying these diseases belongs 
to the public health department of the State. Not yet 
having a Ministry of Public Health, such as no educated 
people would go without for a day, we must ask the 
Local Government Board to take the responsibility, as 
already for tuberculosis among the non-insured, for the 
acute infectious diseases, and for maternal and infantile 
mortality. 

Tuberculosis and the acute infectious diseases are 
notifiable. Since the beginning of the present year, even 
measles has been notifiable. Again, let us hold hard 
by the principle, so obvious and so elusive, that the 
object of Medicine is cure—and prevention. Notification 
is for early diagnosis and cure—not for statistics, nor 
for the doctor's notification fee. In the case of venereal 
disease the attempt to compel notification might delay 
or entirely prevent diagnosis and treatment. But here 
delay is more than dangerous; it is constantly fatal, 
alike to cure and to prevention. We cannot deal with 
the civilian population as with our soldiers, among 
whom the concealment of vencreal disease is, as it 
should be, a military crime. Instead of trying to compel 
notification, with the evident menace of compulsory 
detention or exposure to follow, let us freely offer 
help, and nothing but help, to the victims of 
diseases for the present and future existence of which 
at all we are, in fact, all demonstrably responsible 
henceforth. 

Surely there must be brave men, in Parliament or 
elsewhere, who will give themselves to the task of 
securing immediate administrative action to make a 
beginning with these sane, practicable, gloriously hopeful 
proposals forthwith. As Charles Darwin pointed out 
forty-five years ago, war is “‘ dysgenic ” not only by its 
military destruction of fine lives, but by the chance it 
gives to the race-destroying diseases. To-day we see 
the truth of his assertion. Who that cares for his 
country can read without disgust and distress the 
figures of venereal infection among our splendid troops 
in Egypt, lately given in the Hoyse of Commons; or 
look without alarm towards the post-bellum problems. 
which perhaps may be upon us almost as suddenly as 
the war itself, and which may find us as unprepared ? 
In respect of venereal disease those dangers can, at 
best, only be abated, and that only by preparing the 
machinery now. Every man and woman in these 
islands who would not be accounted fool or coward 
will uphold the hands of Lord Sydenham and Sir Thomas 
Barlow and their colleagues in this fundamental work 

of Public Safety. 





LENS. 





Correspondence 
A LEAGUE OF NEUTRALS 


To the Editor of Tun New STatresmMan. 

Sir,—I take the liberty of addressing this to you with reference 
to the interesting article, ** A League of Neutrals” in your issue 
of the 25th ult. 

With regard to the general contents of that article I have 
nothing to say, more especially so as you very fairly give the 
pros and cons of the difficult position of the neutrals ; but there 
is a particular statement, repeated twice, concerning Sweden, 
as to which I hope you will allow me to make some remarks. 
In one place you say: ‘“ Norway will probably keep out of the 
war so long as German influence remains uppermost in Sweden ; 
and it may be noticed that no Swedish ships have been sub- 
marined or are likely to be.” Further down the following 
sentence is found: “ Nevertheless the representations of a 
League comprising what may be called the Western neutrals, 
the United States, Holland, Denmark and Norway, with or 
without Sweden, would almost certainly be listened to.” 

In the first case it is almost insinuated that there exists some 
tacit understanding between Sweden and Germany that Swedish 
ships should be spared, while those of other neutrals are sunk 
this on account of an alleged pro-German feeling in Sweden. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. There is no predomi- 
nant German influence in Sweden. The Swedes are pro-Swedish 
and nothing else. If any neutral nation has stood up for the 
rights of neutrals and tried to uphold international law, the 
Swedes have done so. They have declared their absolute neu- 
trality from the outbreak of the war and made it clear that they 
are going to maintain it to the end without fear or favour. That 
this often misapplied expression is no idle phrase in this case is 
best shown by the repeated action on the part of the Swedish 
Navy in driving off German men-of-war, when these have been 
trying to capture Swedish or British ships in Swedish territorial 
waters. If nothing else could convince you of the genuine 
neutrality of Sweden and prove the absence of German influence 
the case of the Thelma ought to. Therea small Swedish torpedo- 
boat, on neutrality guard along the Swedish coast, cleared for 
action against a German destroyer, when the latter tried to seize 
the Thelma in Swedish territorial waters, and saved the British 
ship from capture. There have been many similar instances. 

With regard to the statement that “no Swedish ships have 
been submarined or are likely to be,” how does the writer know 
that they are not likely to be? You need only read to-day's 
papers to learn that not less than forty Swedish ships, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 50,000, have been sunk, and that on these 
occasions 138 Swedish citizens have lost their lives. 

It may be added that it was Sweden which took the initiative 
in the Scandinavian conferences, both the one of the three Kings 
in Malmé, December, 1914, and the recent one, when the Scandi- 
navian Premiers and Foreign Secretaries met in Copenhagen. 
What ground the writer of the article has for assuming that 
these conferences have “ been limited to negative decisions ” 
and “ have failed even to attempt any combination,” I do not 
know. Judging from what has been made public, there is every 
reason to assume the reverse. I enclose my card, and remain, Sir, 
yours, etc., A Swepe. 

[We did not intend to suggest that Sweden has departed in 
any respect from her strict technical obligations as a neutral. 
Nevertheless, the difference between the position of Sweden and 
that of other neutrals cannot be ignored. As regards the sinking 
of Swedish ships we believe we are right in saying that none have 
been sunk up to the present in the new “ campaign,” and that 
none have been deliberately torpedoed at any time.—-Ep. N.S.] 


HAS THE PRUSSIAN CHARACTER 
CHANGED? 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I read with particular interest “* P.’s” article on this 
subject in your last issue, as I had just discovered some records 
of the usual German behaviour in the war of 1870-1, which I 
used for an article to our paper on Professor Morgan's book of 
German atrocities. The following may interest “* P.” and your 
readers. In the fifth volume of All the Year Round, the weekly 
edited by Charles Dickens, jun., I found some stories of that 
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campaign, written by an Englishman who went out with a 
German ambulance. The stories are headed “In the Field 
with the Prussians.” The following remarks of that eye-witness 
struck me in his article on “ Requisitioning ” :— 

The Germans as a rule, but the Bavarians in particular, revel in 
this werd just at present. What is *‘ requisition’? ? It is evidently 
derived from the verb ‘‘ to require.”” Now to require is to order a 

thing to be given—in fact,a German requisition isa pretty way of bor- 
rowing without payment, or, in other words, of ** stealing.’ After 
relating some instances of requisition by the Bavarians, he remarked, 
significantly : ‘* Wherever the Bavarians come they sweep the place 
clean of everything. They remind me always of a visitation of 
locusts. One meets them on the road to Paris with a couple of cham- 
pagne bottles slung at each side.” 

The invaded parts of Belgium and Northern France found 
also in this war the Bavarians just as bad as the Prussians. 

About forcing in the former war the inhabitants of invaded 
French villages to work for the enemy, the same writer stated : 

There are some troops in the German army who have greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves in this campaign, and none more so than the 
impudent Uhlans, as they are called by their countrymen. These 
Uhlans, or Lancers, being light cavalry, scour the country days before 
the actual army comes through it. Now the Uhlans naturally find 
a dug-up road uncomfortable for their horses to amble over, so they 
go at once to the nearest village and drive every single man, woman 
and child out of it to mend the road, and stand round them with 
lowered lances until the work is done. If a Frenchman murmurs 
at having to work for the enemy, he gets one of two sentences from 
the Uhlan thrown in his teeth; one is, ** C’est @ la guerre comme a 
la guerre,” or, ** C'est la guerre, mais la guerre est trés triste,” these 
being the Uhlan’s pet sentences. 

Even then, as now, the Germans imposed military work on the 
inhabitants of French villages. With reference to the siege of 
Metz, the same writer said :— 

For many days, all the villagers in the neighbourhood were collected 
and made to work at rifle-pits and in cutting down their trees ; it 
was dreadful work for them, and the Prussians had to apply the flats 
of their swords pretty freely to make these Frenchmen do such dis- 
tasteful work. People who are vanquished in war are not allowed 
to have any feelings, or if they have any they are not allowed to show 
them, so that many a proud Frenchman was obliged to pocket his 
rage and work for his enemies. 

Some millions of Belgians and French people found in that 
respect the Prussians not changed indeed ! 

But worse things I read in a most pathetic little French book, 
published soon after the former war and titled Une Famille 
pendant la Guerre, 1870-1871. It contains a series of authentic 
letters, in which the members of a well-to-do French family, 
separated by that war, related their bitter experiences. This 
little book abounds with instances of German atrocities, the 
shooting of civilians, the plunder of villages, the burning of 
farmsteads, and the debauchery in French chateaux. Of the 
latter, this instance is particularly showing the Prussians up. <A 
noble French lady, who had been out nursing wounded, returned 
tired at night to her chateau, and found it occupied by some 
Prussian troops, commanded by the young Prince. The latter 
insisted on occupying the bedroom of the lady, who was com- 
pelled to spend the night downstairs in a dark room, dozing 
on a mattress on the floor, with a German sentry keeping the 
door of her room open. During the night the German Prince 
and his officers revelled in the room above her, danced, sang 
the ** Marseillaise,”” smashed crockery on the floor, damaged or 
destroyed various furniture, and even spoiled a famous picture 
by the Dutch painter, Van Loo. 

Sir, with all such recollections of German brutality, experienced 
in the former war and this, is it at all surprising that the whole 
French nation want to fight this war to a finish, in order that 
such anguish might for ever be spared their posterity ?—Yours, 
ete., Joun C. VAN DER VEER, 

London Editor of the Amsterdam “ Telegraaf.” 
49, Minster Road, N.W. 


THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—On Thursday last, in answer to Mr. Trevelyan, the 
Attorney-General referred to the case of an English lady who 
had been taken from her home, imprisoned, and then interned 
for seven months, without trial and without definite charge. 
(This case you kindly allowed me to relate in your paper, some 
time ago.) From Sir F. E. Smith’s remarks, the numerous 





people who are interested in this affair have at last learnt what 
the lady is accused of. When the Attorney-General’s speech 
is cleared from inference, insinuation, and one downright calumny, 
two facts remain : 

(1) The lady was acquainted with a person whom the Home 
Office now declares to be an enemy agent. 

(2) She had in her possession two or three pamphlets of-a 
seditious nature. 

Many friends of the lady, who called attention to her case 
three months ago, knew of these two facts, and some of them 
may be pardoned for imagining that there might be more behind. 
No English authority, they said, could possibly inflict sentence 
of indeterminate imprisonment on anyone for so little reason ! 
And, when the facts are duly considered, it seems clear that, 
had the lady been fairly charged,' under that section of the 
Defence of the Realm Act which refers to communication with 
spies, she would have fully proved her innocence. 

The person whom she met in Switzerland, now said to be an 
enemy agent, is an Indian, formerly married to a gentlewoman 
of good English family, and now separated from her. The 
unfortunate lady of whom I write had known him and his 
sisters, who were often to be met in ordinary English society, 
for some years. She knew that, like many Indians, and some 
English, he was deeply dissatisfied with British rule in India ; 
she knew also that he left England under a political cloud some 
years ago, and that he had since lived in Paris and studied in 
Germany. Last May, during her stay in Switzerland—which 
had long been arranged beforehand without any sort of reference 
to this Indian—she received a visit from him at her hotel. He 
asked her assistance in a purely private matter, touching a certain 
acquaintance of hers who should have accompanied her to 
Switzerland. Their intercourse turned solely upon this private 
matter, and did not, the lady steadfastly maintains, touch 
current politics at all. She believed him to be living quietly 
in Switzerland; and when the authorities of Scotland Yard 
told her, some months afterward, that he was in the employ of the 
German Government it was a very painful surprise to her. 

Like many people in May, 1915, she did not know of the 


‘regulation, made a few weeks previously, which forbids travellers 


to convey letters privately to or from the United Kingdom. 
So, if she undertook to deliver any written communication 
from the Indian she was unaware of doing wrong; and most 
certainly she did not knowingly convey any letter from him 
containing political matter to any other person. This she has 
more than once emphatically affirmed; and there is nothing 
to show that she even suspected him, or the person concerning 
whose affairs he had visited her, of any sort of action inimical 
to her own country. Far less is there any proof of her com- 
plicity in the designs of these presumed enemy agents. Had 
proof existed, it is impossible that the Home Office could have 
been so grossly negligent as to leave her for seven months un- 
charged and untried. 

The pamphlets that she possessed were old publications sent 
her anonymously long before the war, at a time when she was 
editing one of those English journals which are specially occupied 
with the treatment of subject races under British rule. She 
kept these pamphlets as things of almost historic interest, showing 
how extremists may exploit the religious idea for political ends ; 
there is no sort of proof that she made any use of them. If we 
are to be interned on the strength of the pre-war revolutionary 
literature in our possession, could even the Attorney-General 
go free ? 

The lady and her family were expressly told that no charge 
was made against her, and none would be; she was interned 
purely as a measure of precaution. Upon this understanding 
the lady’s nearest relation, who placed what he believed to be 
patriotism before all private interests, promised the former 
Home Secretary to make no attempt to obtain a fair trial for her. 
This singular compact to defeat justice being now broken, the 
lady’s friends are free to make every effort to get a plain hearing 
for her in her country’s legal courts, and redress if she is found 
innocent. They ask no more.—Yours, etc., 

9, Queen Anne’s Gate, RosaALinp Travers HyNDMAN. 

Westminster. 

[In dealing with this case in the House the Attorney-General 
said that the lady had made a statement admitting that the 
Indian had told her, when she met him in Switzerland, that he 
was in the employ of the German Government, and that knowing 
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this she had carried a message for him to his “ accomplices ” in 
England. Mrs. Hyndman, on the contrary, declares that the 
lady did not know this until some months afterwards. The 
point is obviously crucial and ought to be cleared up. If the 
Attorney-General’s statement is correct, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the authorities should hesitate to bring the prisoner 
to trial, for they have power to have the proceedings conducted 
in camera, and would, presumably, have no difficulty in obtaining 
a conviction under the Defence of the Realm Act.—Eb. N:S.] 


RESTRICTING THE EXPORT OF CAPITAL 


To the Editor of Tux New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Some years ago I used to attend a debating society at 
which, whenever any economic question was the subject of dis- 
cussion, an old gentleman, whose contributions to the debates 
otherwise remain a complete blank in my mind, always enounced 
with much solemnity, ** Money is a commodity, the same as any 
other commodity.” 

This simple truth seems to be entirely unknown to your con- 
tributor in this week’s issue, since he advocates placing stringent 
restrictions on the export of capital from the United Kingdom 
after the war, in the article entitled ** Industrial Reconstruction.”’ 

As to the possibility of preventing this, except to a certain 
limited extent, much might be said, but assuming that it is 
possible, the effect of such prohibition would be exactly the same 
as a prohibition of exports. 

It is said that five hundred million pounds—the precise figure 
is immaterial—of British capital is invested in the Argentine. 
This vast sum was not dumped down in the South American 
prairie in the form of sacks of gold coin, but took the shape of 
engines, rails, machinery, and, in fact, British manufactured 
goods of all sorts, and also services. It is obvious that the 
profits fall under three heads—those made on their manufacture 
in England, those derived from their carriage to the Argentine in 
British ships, and lastly the interest on their real or assumed 
value (and on sums paid for services in the Argentine) which is 
annually paid to Great Britain by the Argentine. This payment 
again does not take the shape of gold, but of wheat and beef 
that are exported from the Argentine to Great Britain, for the 
most part in British ships. I fail to see how any thoughtful 
person of any school of economic belief can seriously maintain 
that this is not beneficial. 

Again, to take a still more recent instance where the profits 
are proportionately larger, it is estimated that about forty-two 
million pounds of British money have been invested in rubber 
plantations in the Far East. A portion of this is invested in 
Java and Sumatra, but by far the greater part in Ceylon and 
the Federated Malay States. Apart from the question of profits, 
the whole civilised world has been thus provided with a great 
and rapidly increasing supply of a raw material that is indis- 
pensable, and for which new uses are being discovered every year. 

Had effectual restrictions been piaced on the export of British 
capital in the instances I have given, the railways of the Argentine 
would nevertheless have been built, and the forests of the Malayan 
jungle replaced with Hevea Braziliensis, but not by British 
money, nor to the benefit of British trade. And we should 
have been a proportionately poorer nation to-day, whilst our 
trade rivals would have been richer. If, in the future, the export 
of British capital is to be checked, it by no means follows that it 
will be used to ameliorate social conditions in Great Britain. 
Some of it wil! be wasted, some probably represented by an 
enhanced value of British Government stocks and railway and 
other gilt-edged securities. 

The capital that will certainly be needed, not only in South 
America and the Tropics, but also in Russia, is certain to be 
supplied. If we do not supply it, it will be obtained elsewhere, 
and the growth of our exports will consequently be checked at 
the very time when it will be more necessary than ever that 
employment should be plentiful and trade brisk. At such a 
time, when every neutral trading country will be endeavouring to 
retain the trade it has acquired during the war, such a policy 
would be suicidal, and would do incomparably more damage than 
the wildest schemes of the extreme Tariff Reformers. For no 
Sane social reformer should object to the fact that the nation is 
rich, although I imagine everyone must be appalled at the way 
the material wealth is distributed, or rather is not distributed. 








Surely the remedy for this is the scientific taxation of waste, 
of that great portion of the national income that is neither spent 
in a useful nor in a rational manner, nor “ saved,” that is, added 
to the national capital. The whole of this might be taken “ for 
endless purposes of public importance ” without diminishing in 
any way our exports of goods or services, or of capital, which is 
as much a commodity as any other commodity.—Yours, etc., 


March 20th. Davip FREEMAN. 


[Restricting the public borrowing of capital for investment 
overseas would of course result in restricting the export 
of actual commodities. That is the only thing it can mean. 
But restriction is not the same thing as “ prohibition.” 
Whether capital can be more beneficially invested at home or 
abroad depends on the circumstances of the case. Our point, 
however, was that it does not depend on the relative rates of 
interest that happen to be obtainable, and our plea was not for 
prohibition, but for a certain amount of control. We altogether 
refuse to believe that the best results from the point of view of 
the nation as a whole are obtainable by a policy of laissez faire. 
Our correspondent’s arguments are really relevant not to the 
question of whether there should be control, but to the way in 
which such control should be exercised in particular cases— 
Ep. N.S.] 


EMOTIONAL ECONOMICS 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTatresMan. 

Sir,—May I express keen appreciation of the article under 
this heading in the last issue of Tue New STaresMAN? It was 
evidence of a willingness to consider something beyond the 
* laissez-faire”? policy of the Cobden Club, which is a most 
hopeful augury for all interested in the development of small 
industries. 

As an illustration you will, perhaps, give me space for a few 
details of the difficulties met with in starting a Toy Industry in 
Dublin. Everybody agrees that Ireland should be a country of 
small high-grade industries, in which the skill required is large 
in comparison with the amount of raw material or power, the 
supply of which is less abundant in Ireland than in England. 
Further, all who know Ireland are aware that Irish girls are 
especially quick in learning a trade involving considerable 
manual dexterity. What has been done by the authorities to 
encourage new industries? A toy industry was organised 
under the auspices of the Suffragists’ Emergency Council in 
September, 1914. The Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction refused a grant-in-aid of instructresses’ fees 
except for what are technically known as “ soft toys,’ which 
only pay when turned out in large quantities—impossible without 
more capital and machinery than could be at the disposal of a 
struggling industry. Thanks to the energy and enthusiasm of 
the organisers and to generous help from private friends, the 
necessary funds were provided, and the industry made such 
progress that by March, 1915, it could be put on a commercial 
footing. By March, 1916, it has grown into a prosperous concern, 
employing thirty-five girls, and with every prospect of further 
extension. 

But you will note all this has been done without help from the 
Government. Had the founders of the Dublin Toy Company 
only been so fortunate as to work in Germany, they would have 
found every hill of difficulty brought low, and all the rough places 
made smooth. The toy manufacturer in Baden or Wurtemburg 
can send his goods free of charge to the nearest port, thus com- 
peting on the most favourable terms with the unlucky Dublin 
manufacturer, who has heavy freightage rates to meet. Further 
the difficulty of capital is largely met by the system under which 
the German agent in London who has booked orders for the 
coming season’s output can borrow from the Reichsbank on the 
security of his order-book, payment being made when the money 
has been received. The Dublin Toy Company could have taken 
exactly double orders last spring but for want of some such 
arrangement. Is it too much to ask that real consideration 
should be given to the problem of new industries ? The matter 
is of especial importance in the case of Ireland. In the pre-war 


days the emigration statistics showed an alarming increase in 
the number of young women emigrating. That average age on 
which you have so often commented in Tue New SraTesMAN 
will stand at an even more unsatisfactory figure if something 
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be not done to render the task of those who wish to found new 

industries in Ireland less difficult.—Yours, etc., 

7, Booterstown Avenue, Dora MELLONE. 
Dublin, March 27th. 


WAR ECONOMY 
To the Editor of THe New SraTesMan. 

Smr,—The King’s Proctor, in giving evidence before the 
Divorce Commission, said that in his opinion his activities in 
preventing divorce decrees being made absolute did more harm 
than good. Yet in the case of Black v. Black reported last week 
the Crown must have spent about £500 in trying to prevent 
Mrs. Black’s decree being made absolute. The attempt fails, 
and the taxes are swollen by the failure. ‘The Crown employs a 
leading counsel, and one of the witnesses called by him is thus 
referred to by Mr. Justice Horridge in the Times report of his 
summing up: “ The witness White, who had first of all told 
lies about the woman who, he said, was his wife ; and afterwards 
had tried to blackmail the petitioner.” 

This type of witness is by no means unusual in litigation 
initiated and carried on by means of the most un-English sort 
of espionage; and if this country cares to tolerate such evils 
there is no more to say. But taxpayers are at least entitled 
to protest against a national disgrace being unnecessarily ex- 
pensive in times like these. One junior counsel would have been 
quite sufficient for the purpose.—Yours, etc., 

March 26th. EK. S. P. Haynes. 


Miscellany 
AN OLD DIARIST IN WARTIME 


ROM the point of view of literature the Great War 
H of to-day has brought us into a new and closer 
sympathy with the England of the past. Dr. Woods 
and Mr. Baltzly in their recent careful study of European 
Warfare, Is War Diminishing? come to the conclusion that 
England, during the period of her great activity in the 
world, has been “ fighting about half the time.” We had 
come to look on war as belonging to the past and insen- 
sibly fallen into the view of Buckle, that in England “a 
love of war is, as a national taste, utterly extinct.”” Now 
we have awakened to realise that we belong to a people who 
have been “ fighting about half the time.” 

This new sense of community with the past comes 
to us again and again on every hand when to-day we look 
back to the records of old times. I chance to take down the 
Epistles of Erasmus, and turn to the letters which the great 
Humanist of Rotterdam wrote from Cambridge and London 
four hundred years ago, when young Henry VIII. had just 
suddenly (in 1514) plunged into war. One reads them 
to-day with vivid interest, for here in the supple and sensi- 
tive brain of the old scholar we see mirrored precisely the 
same thoughts and the same problems which exercise the 
more scholarly brains of to-day. Erasmus, as his Pan- 
German friends liked to remind him (he seems to have 
needed reminding), was a sort of German, but he was, 
nevertheless, what we should now call a Pacifist. He can 
see nothing good in war, and he eloquently sets forth what 
he regards as its evils. It is interesting to observe how, 
even in its small details as well as in its great calamities, 
war brought precisely the same experiences four centuries 
ago as to-day. Prices are rising every day, Erasmus 
declares, taxation has become so heavy that no one can 
afford to be liberal, imports are hampered and wine is 
searee, it is difficult even to get one’s foreign letters. In 
fact, the preparations of war are rapidly changing “ the 
genius of the Island.” Thereupon Erasmus launches into 
more general considerations on war. Even animals, he 
points out, do not fight, save rarely, and then only with 
those of other species, and, moreover, not, like us, “* with 
machines upon which we expend the ingenuity of devils.” 











In every war also it is the non-combatants who suffer most : 
the people build cities and the folly of their rulers destroys 
them; the most righteous, the most victorious war brings 
more evil than good, and even when a real issue is in dispute 
it could better have been settled by arbitration. The moral 
contagion of a war, moreover, lasts long after the war is 
over, and Erasmus proceeds to express himself on the 
crimes of fighters and fighting with a freedom which, now- 
adays, he could scarcely use in public, and over which it is 
desirable here to draw a veil. 

Erasmus was a cosmopolitan scholar who habitually 
dwelt in the world of the spirit and in no wise expressed the 
general feelings either of his own time or ours. It is inter- 
esting to turn to a very ordinary, it may be typical, English- 
man who lived a century later, again in a period of war 
and also of quite ordinary and but moderately glorious 
war. John Rous, a Cambridge graduate of old Suffolk 
family, was in 1623 appointed incumbent of Santon Down- 
ham, then called a town, though now it has dwindled away 
almost to nothing. Here,‘or rather at Weeting or at Brandon, 
where he successively lived, Rous began two years later, 
on the accession of Charles I., a private diary which was 
printed by the Camden Society sixty years ago, and has 
probably remained unread ever since, unless, as in the 
present case, by some person of antiquarian tastes interested 
in this quiet corner of East Anglia. But to-day one 
detects a new streak of interest in this ancient series of 
miscellaneous entries where we find that war brought to 
the front the very same problems which confront us to-day. 

Santon Downham lies in a remote and desolate and 
salubrious region, not without its attractions to-day, nor, 
for all its isolation, devoid of ancient and modern associ- 


ations. For here in Weeting parish we have the great 


‘prehistoric centre of the flint implement industry, still 


lingering on at Brandon after untold ages, a shrine of the 
archeologist. And here also, or at all events near by at 
Lackenheath, doubtless a shrine also for many men in 
khaki, the villager proudly points out the unpretentious 
little house which is the ancestral home of the Kitcheners, 
who lie in orderly rank in the churchyard besides the old 
church notable for its rarely quaint mediawval carvings. 

Rous was a respectable type of country parson, a solid 
Englishman, cautious and temperate in his opinions even 
in the privacy of his diary, something of a country gentle- 
man as well as a scholar, and interested in everything that 
went on, in the season’s crops, in the rising price of produce, 
in the execution of a youth for burglary or the burning of 
a woman for murdering her husband. He frequently refers 
to the outbreak of plague in various parts of the country, 
and remarks, for instance, that “‘ Cambridge is wondrously 
reformed since the plague there; scholars frequent not the 
streets and taverns as before ; but,’’ he adds later, on better 
information, “do worse.” And at the same time he is full 
of interest in the small incidents of Nature around him, 
and notes, for instance, how a crow had built a nest and 
laid an egg in the poke of the topsail of the windmill. 

But Rous’s Diary is not concerned only with matters 
of local interest. All the rumours of the world reached 
the Vicar of Downham and were by him faithfully set down 
from day to day. Europe was seething with war; these 
were the days of that famous Thirty Years’ War of which 
we have so often heard of late, and from time to time Eng- 
land was joining in the general disturbance, whether in 
France, Spain, or the Netherlands. As usual, the English 
attack was mostly from the basis of the Fleet, and never 
before Rous notes, had England possessed so great and 
powerful a fleet. Soon after the diary begins the English 
Expedition to Rochelle took place, and a version of its 
history is here embodied. Rous was kept in touch with 
the outside world, not only by the proclamations constantly 
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set up at Thetford on the corner post of the Bell Inn— 
still the centre of that ancient town—but by as numerous 
and as varied a crop of reports as we find floating among us 
to-day, often, indeed, of very similar character. The 
vicar sets them down, not committing himself to belief, 
but with a patient confidence that “ time may tell us what 


we may safely think.” In the meanwhile, measures with 
which we are familiar to-day were actively in progress ; 
recruits or “ voluntaries ” were being “‘ gathered up by the 
drum,” many soldiers, mostly Irish, were billeted, sometimes 
not without friction, all over East Anglia, the coasts were 
being fortified, the price of corn was rising, and even the 
problem of international exchange is discussed with precise 
data by Rous. 

On one occasion, in 1627, Rous reports a discussion con- 
cerning the Rochelle Expedition which exactly counterparts 
our experience to-day. He was at Brandon with two 
gentlemen named Paine and Howlet, when the former 
began to criticise the management of the expedition, dis- 
puting the possibility of its suecess and then “ fell in general 
to ‘speak distrustfully of the voyage, and then of our war 
with France, which he would make our King the cause of ”’ ; 
and so went on to topics of old popular discontent, of the 
great cost, the hazard to ships, etc. Rous, like a good 
patriot, thought it “foul for any man to lay the blame 
upon our own King and State. I told them I would always 
speak the best of what our King and State did, and think 
the best too, till I had good grounds.” And then in his 
diary he comments that he saw hereby, what he had often 
seen before, that men be disposed to speak the worst of 
State business, as though it were always being mismanaged, 
and so nourish a discontent which is itself a worse mischief, 
and can only give joy to false hearts. It is a reflection 
which comes home to us to-day when we find the descendants 
of Mr. Paine following so vigorously the example which the 
parson of Downham reprobated. 

That little incident at Brandon, however, and, indeed, 
the whole picture of the ordinary English life of his time 
which Rous sets forth, suggests a wider reflection. We 
realise what has always been the English temper. It is the 
temper of a vigorous, independent, opinionated, free-spoken 
yet sometimes suspicious people, among whom every indi- 
vidual feels in himself the impulse to rule. It is also the 
temper of a people always prepared in the face of danger to 
subordinate these native impulses. The one tendency 
and the other opposing tendency are alike based on the 
history and traditions of the race. Fifteen centuries ago, 
Sidonius gazed inquisitively at the Saxon barbarians who 
came to Aquitania, with faces daubed with blue paint and 
hair pushed back (to make their foreheads look larger, the 
Bishop thought), shy and awkward among the courtiers, 
free and turbulent when back again in their ships. ‘“‘ One 
would think,”’ he remarks, “ that each oarsman was himself 
the arch-pirate, for they are all ordering and obeying and 
learning and teaching at once.” These were the men who 
so largely went to the making of the “ Anglo-Saxon,” and 
Sidonius might doubtless still utter the same comment 
could he observe their descendants in England to-day. 
Every Englishman believes in his heart, however modestly 
he may conceal the conviction, that he could himself organise 
as large an army as Kitchener and organise it better. But 
there is not only the instinct to order and to teach, but also 
to learn and to obey. For every Englishman is the descen- 
dant of sailors, and even this island of Britain seemed to 
men of old like a great ship anchored in the sea. Nothing 
can overcome the impulse of the sailor to stand by his post 
at the moment of danger, and to play his sailorly part, 
whatever his individual convictions may be concerning 
the expedition to Rochelle or the expedition to the Dardan- 
elles, or even concerning his right to play no part at all. 





That has ever been the Englishman’s impulse in the hour 
of peril of his island ship of State, as to-day we see illus- 
trated in an almost miraculous degree. It is the saving 
grace of an obstinately independent and _ indisciplinable 
people. Havevock EL ..is. 


THE C.O.S DREAM 


Military REPRESENTATIVE: Are you willing to perform 
non-combatant service ? 

ConscIENTIOUsS OnsecToR: No: 
in war, even indirectly. 

M.R.: If your mother were attacked by the Germans, 
would you kill them to save her ? 

C.0.: No. 

M.R.: If you saw a baby wounded by a Zeppelin bomb, 
would you pick it up ? 

C.0.: No. 

M.R.: If, whilst you were watching the baby lying 
wounded on the ground, your fiancée ran to pick it up and 
fell over the kerb breaking her ankle, would you assist 
her, or, failing that, telephone for a doctor to assist her ? 

C.0.: No. 

M.R.: If, whilst she was lying with this broken ankle in 
the road, a bicyclist, with his lights dimmed in accordance 
with the regulations, rode up and fell over her body, breaking 
his head, would you lend him some sticking plaster, assum- 
ing that you had some on you ? 

C.0.: No. 

M.R.: If a small boy, emerging on a scooter from a side- 
street, ran into the débris of the bicycle and got his head 
stuck under the body of the insensible cyclist (a very heavy 
man) in such a position as to ensure the child’s being suffo- 
cated if he were not extricated at once, would you turn the 
cyclist over ? , 

C.0.: No. 

M.R.: If a housemaid in the next street, opening a 
window to shake a duster out of it , 

(ConscIENTIOUs OpsecToR wakes up with a scream.) 


I object to taking part 


TWO FRENCH BOOKS 
MORAL" 


Those of us who liked the old France well find wearisome 
the continual dithyramb that a new France is now arisen, 
like the phoenix, from the ashes of the old. The old France 
had virtues enough, not merely to attract the curious 
foreigner, but to provide a leaven indispensable to the 
large mind of the world. A new France, new by the fervour 
of her Catholicism and the thoroughness of her break with 
the sceptical tradition wherein we delighted and not seldom 
found the beginnings of freedom, hardly allures us. It is 
not that faith in a life beyond is a small thing, but that 
faith in the human spirit is a great thing, and one which seems 
more precious to those who prize the individual savour of 
the life and letters of France. 

Yet we are told, directly by some, with infinite ambi- 
guities by others, that France has surrendered her birth- 
right and exchanged spiritual liberty for the constraints 
of Catholicism in the hour of trial. They whom we thought 
destined to be the champions of free personality have found 
the burden of the person too heavy to bear. So great a 
revolution, if it were true, were strange indeed. Catholicism 
has not been called in question in this war. The Pope has 
seen to it that he should not pronounce for either side. 


AND A 


* Trois Poémes de Guerre. Par Paul Claudel. Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise. 1 fr 


Gaspard. Par René Benjamin. Fayard. 3fr. 50. 
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There are no Defenders of the Faith. What the Allies are 
defending in the last issue is the spiritual freedom which, 
we are asked to believe, France has of her own motion 
surrendered. 

But, after all, why should we believe it? A new France 
does not imply the destruction of the old; and those who 
have lived in France during the time of war know that the 
old is not destroyed. It is changed somewhat and bettered 
by the change. The Anti is become more tolerant, though 
his tolerance may be short-lived if it is abused and his new 
respect for the old adversary misrepresented as submission. 
There is no forgiveness, at any rate this side of heaven, for 
the man who, as he takes your offered hand after a drawn 
battle, turns to the bystanders and cries: “I told you he 
was beaten.” A foul blow of that kind is never forgotten ; 
and certain Clericals will live to regret their premature 
triumph-song. It is worth remembering that Gustave 
Hervé, who has shown himself on ne peut plus union sacrée, 
has disappointed his new friends by caustic articles on the 
ill-timed religious propaganda of the Red Cross nurses. 

Two books which have lately appeared may resolve all 
doubts. Paul Claudel has published three noble war poems. It 
would have been easy and tempting for him as a Catholic 
to put them in the same volume with his recent cycle of 
religious poems as jam with the powder. Honourably, he 
has done nothing of the kind. Again, he might easily have 
represented the resolution of France as a victory of the 
Faith. He does not even hint at it. 


Dix fois qu’ on attaque la-dedans, ‘* avec resultat purement local.” 
Il faut y aller une fois de plus? Tant que vous voudrez, mon 
Général ! 
Tant qu’ il y aura ceux d’en face pour tenir ce qui est a 
nous sous la semelle de leurs bottes, 
Tant qu’ il y aura cette injustice, tant qu’ il y aura cette force contre 
la justice qui est la plus forte, 


Tant qu’ il y aura quelqu’ un qui n’accepte pas, tant qu’ il y aura’ 


cette face vers la justice qui appelle, 
Tant qu’ il y aura un Francais avec un éclat de rire pour croire 
dans les chose éternelles 
The soil of France in German hands, justice against 
injustice, the honour of France—these are in Claudel’s 
eyes the motives of French valour. And the deep causes 
of German defeat will be not infidelity, but the shedding of 
innocent blood. 
Il y a une grande armée sans aucune bruit qui se rassemble derriére 
vous ! 
Depuis Louvain jusqu’ 4 Rethel, depuis Termonde jusques 4 No- 
meny : 
** Armées de la Justice et de la Joie!” 
he writes again. “Armies of Justice and Joy!” Such 
big words have a trick of failing you in face of the reality. A 
few weeks ago I sat on the station-platform at Toulon, and 
watched a whole regiment go by, recalled from the Western 
front to embark for the East. They were very tired, and 
not even the sergeant’s whisper: “Il y a le Général qui 
nous attend,” could make them close up their dirty blue 
ranks. The weight of their packs had begun to tell. They 
bent forward preposterously beneath them, and I thought 
that each successive step would never find the ground. 
The foot seemed to grope perilously for a second, the balance 
to waver, then with a sudden fall another step was taken. 
Unshaven, panting, overladen army of Justice and Joy! Yet 
the phrase is not malignant in my memory. For the Justice, 
one man, more bowed than the others, with thick black 
spectacles, with a flimsy hold-all in his hand—he was, I think, 
a cobbler dans le civil—carried a little Belgian flag in his 
rifle-muzzle. For the Joy, there were at least a dozen 
sprigs of brier and mimosa rose above those ranks. I won- 
dered how many of them carried the consolations of religion. 
At least I am certain that one tall man with a roving eye. 
who was never too tired to turn with some ridiculous remark 
to the ranks behind, was worth more to them than a cart- 











load of chaplains. He was a Gaspard; and Gaspard is no 
less than Claudel’s Frenchman, who believes in things 
eternal with a burst of laughter on his lips. Had they been 
mentioned to M. Benjamin’s Gaspard, he would have 
exploded profanities, being besides a marchand descargots 
from behind the Gare Montparnasse, a good firebrand 
Socialist. Once only did he deliver himself of a high-flown 
sentiment, when to escape the monotonies of the depét 
after his first wound, he persuaded the sergeant to put his 
name in the next draft for the front. At the station a 
colonel spoke to him. 

** Ah! des volontaires? Rien que des braves, des chics Fran- 
cais !” 

** Nous,” dit Gaspard (il était devenu rouge de plaisir), ‘* on 
n’est rien que des copains, et on veut les avoir. Alors on les aura 
et on se fera tuer et massacrer et on s’en fout.” 

Though he talks about most things on heaven and earth, 
this is as near as he comes to things eternal. And even 
then he is constrained to explain himself to his carriage 


companions. 
‘** L’ commandant, comprends-tu, c’est un mec du métier .. . 
Ben, s'il est bath, faut pas é6tre rosse... Et... et moi je crois 


que ¢a y plait d’entendre des trucs comme ¢a.” 

Indeed, there is always a kind of people who are not 
satisfied with heroism unless its head is lost in laurels and 
cannot believe in ideals unless they are swollen with rhetoric. 
They find their sustenance in des trucs comme ca. A new 
France must for them be a France in sackcloth and ashes, 
and they love to have it so. But the truth is that France 
has found the courage of her unrepentance, and being 
sure where she was uncertain, she has put away the bitter- 
ness of her old hostilities. No longer afraid of the Clericals, 
she can afford not wholly to detest them. In the story 
of Gaspard can be traced the process of the change from 
doubt to the certainty that on les aura. In this conviction 
Gaspard is willing to allow good points to a curé and charm 
to a Sister of Mercy. He is even ready to forgo his hatred 
of the bourgeois stay-at-home, for he cannot condescend 
to hate a man whom he despises. 

Gaspard has no plot. No book of war should have, 
for war is that chaos wherein the supreme penalty falls on 
innocence. Things happen. Gaspard is wounded dans la 


fesse. The scene where this occurs is a most remarkable 


evocation of modern battle. Realism is fired by imagi- 
nation. These few words of Gaspard’s captain, shot through 
the jaw so that he cannot pronounce “ p’s” or “f's,” 
mark the place where the realist ladder reaches from earth 
to heaven. 


** Jai... inile compte ; ca... ait huit cent trente .'. . rancs.” 
Puis il renversa la téte pour ne pas avaler trop de sang. Gaspard 


ne savait que dire. I] risqua: 
** Mon capitaine ... Burette aussi, I’a une balle dans I’ventre.” 
““... urette ?... auvre ... urette,” reprit Puche. ‘* Est-il 


mort ?” 

** Ah! Ta mauvaise facgon!” 

‘** Mourir . . . our la patrie,” dit tranquillement Puche, ‘* cest 
la... lus... elle mort . 

Puis il ajoutait : 

** Pour les. . ommes de terre, il ne ... aut... 
arrache sans demander.” 

After hospital, convalescence, and depot, Gaspard returns 
to the front. This time a leg is shattered, and a cute 
American traveller in artificial legs gives him three pounds a 
week and commission to be a walking advertisement. 

The Académie des Goncourt has awarded its prize for 
1915 to Gaspard. M. Benjamin well deserved it even 
had there been serious competition. It is a pity Jules 
Renard is not alive. His vote would have been emphatic, 
for he would have loved its command of argot and the stout 
Republicanism, which gives it. the added distinction of 
being by far the most trustworthy account of the French 
soldier’s attitude to the present war. M. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is April; the exact date may be discovered by 
I reference to the top of this page. April is the month 
of the Shakespeare Tercentenary. We all ought to be 
working up our feelings in readiness for it. For myself, 
I do not yet find my emotions rising to the occasion. “I 
attempted an ode,” as Mr. Austin Dobson has it. It began 
at first with, “ Hail, Shakespeare,” and then with, “O! 
Thou.” It did not “turn to a sonnet,” like Mr. Dobson’s 
effort, but it would wriggle off into undesirable paths, and 
I put a sudden end to it when it had got as far as: 
The late Sir Edwin Durning Lawrence 
Regarded Shakespeare with abhorrence ; 


His solid faith in Francis Bacon 
Was never even slightly shaken. 


I did not feel that this, however elaborated, would be much 
good as a tribute to the memory. 


x * a 


There will be a certain amount of public celebration of 
the Tercentenary. Nobody, as yet, I am thankful to say, 
has suggested that the 23rd shall be a Shakespeare Flag 
Day; but there are to be exhibitions at Stratford and 
Oxford, and it is odds on that either Lord Rosebery or 
Sir H. Beerbohm Tree, or both, will, somewhere or other, 
make a few appropriate remarks on the genius of 
Shakespeare and what he stands for. It is as well that 
there should be a certain amount of ceremonial of this 
kind ; and had it not been war-time, we might reasonably 
have had a dinner, at which we should have eaten to the 
memory of the immortal Bard. These rituals, like those 
of Christmas, may be satirised by detached persons; but 
they satisfy some deep-seated craving in us. We like 
to have a little “show ”’ of some sort, and an excuse for 
gathering together under the shadow of a great name. 
If, however, we are seriously determined as testimony of our 
gratitude for Shakespeare, to do something for the art 
which he adorned, we should certainly seize the 
opportunity of getting people to give money for some 
scheme of permanent value. How the Shakespeare National 
Memorial Theatre scheme stands at present I am imperfectly 
informed ; but in its smaller way I can conceive nothing 
happier than the idea—recently promulgated by a committee 
—of raising £10,000 to endow Mr. A. H. Bullen’s 
Shakespeare Head Press. 

* * * 


In the present age there would be much to be said for 
any plan for the endowment of fine publishing. Old- 
fashioned patronage has died out; and although some 
authors are wealthy, and most publishers have their quixotic 
moments, the publication of books has become almost 
entirely commercialised. The facilities for publishing 
good, but unprofitable, books, whether they are about 
Shakespeare or about paleontology, might well be increased 
by endowment. But Mr. Bullen has special claims. He 
does not confine himself to the Elizabethan age; he 
published last year, for instance, the first complete collected 
edition of the works of Aphra Behn. But the Stratford 
Shakespeare is his great work; and he has also issued 
several most valuable volumes of research. Gabriel Harvey’s 
Marginalia is a good example of one kind of book that an 
endowed Press might well produce. It is fascinating to 
anyone with a student’s interest in Elizabethan literature, 
and it will be a standard work of reference for writers on 
the period. But though I have not, needless to say, access 
to Mr. Bullen’s accounts, I cannot persuade myself that 
it sold in such numbers as to make the fortunes of the 





publisher and the author. The interest on £10,000 might 
make all the difference to the fate of his enterprise. 
* * * 

Finally, if Mr. Bullen had performed no services to 
Shakespeare and none to research, he would deserve profuse 
panegyrics for the standard he has maintained in materiai 
‘* book-production.”” Every volume that has come from 
the Shakespeare Head Press has been beautifully printed 
and well bound. The value of a Press like his is not 
measured by the number of volumes actually produced. 
The work of the private Presses has influenced, and does 
influence, the standards current in the ordinary commercial 
establishments. William Morris (even if he did favour a 
kind of type which most of us cannot with comfort read) 
and the directors of private Presses who have succeeded 
him are, I believe, unquestionably responsible for the 
marked improvement in the printing and binding of English 
books since 1890. The common run of ephemeral books 
are still, as a rule, villainously produced ; but every year 
now the ordinary publishers produce a large number of 
books which are very pleasant to the eye. 

* * x 


The more that private Presses, under the control of 
scholars and artists, multiply, the better. It is a curious 
reflection that, on the whole, the finest printing ever done 
was done within a generation of the invention of printing. 
English printing, which started late, has been mean and 
undignified throughout its history. In the sixteenth 
century, when Venice, Basel, and Paris were turning out 
beautifully-printed books by the thousand, English printers 
were producing hordes of miserable little black-letter books, 
ill arranged, smudgily printed, and on bad paper. No 
modern printer could produce anything much finer than 
the early editions of such an author as Erasmus; _ but 
the charm of contemporary English folios lies entirely in the 
naivety of the wood-cuts and the old-worldness of the 
black letter. And as for the seventeenth century in England, 
it was terrible. The First Folio Shakespeare is worth 
£3,000 ; but it would not be worth three thousand cowries 
as an example of the typographical art. Like the first 
edition of Paradise Lost, it is, as a printed book, “as dull 
as a privet hedge in Leeds’—to use a neat phrase Mr. 
Wells once applied to something else. Now and then 
we had our printers. Jacob Tonson did his best; he was 
sound, if sober, and his engravings were very pleasant. 
John Baskerville, in the eighteenth century, had a good 
fount of type; his Bible, Book of Common Prayer, and 
Virgil are all fine books. The public appreciated them ; 
and for his pains he was detracted by his rivals, who said 
that his books only looked pleasant because he used very 
good paper. Foulis, of Glasgow, was a good printer ; 
but we have to wait until we get to the nineteenth century 
and Pickering before we come to another man of taste 
who systematically produced large numbers of finely- 
printed books. In the last twenty-five years more beautiful 
books have been produced than in any previous century 
in English history. 

* * 

Once more my pen has bolted from the commemoration 
of William Shakespeare. In the end I shall have to square 
the account by dedicating a few days to the perusal of his 
works. Other people might well choose the same form of 
thanksgiving. I firmly believe that Shakespeare is nothing 
like as much read as is usually supposed. I do not suggest 
that his fate resembles that of Karl Marx, who, though 
thousands of people assume thousands of other people to 
have studied him profoundly, is really an author who is 
never read at all. But we most of us have a tendency to 
assume, without justification, that we must have been 
reading him all our lives. SoLomon Eac te. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Sussex Gorse. By Suema Kaye-Smiru. Nisbet. 6s. 
The Bars of Iron. By Ernet M. Det. Hutchinson. 6s. 
The Border Line. By InENE Burn. Chapman & Hall. 6s. 


Miss Kaye-Smith is an artist of considerable powers 
who surely should find some better use for them than 
the elaboration of her present theme. Not that there is 
anything against her theme, except that it is dull and 
hackneyed. The fierce farmer, the rural monomaniac, 
whose one ambition is to add to his land, who beats and 
bullies his family—he has been “ done” scores of times, 
and the mere fact of “ doing ’’ him with greater force and 
feeling, with more sense of reserve, emphasis and propor- 
tion, than usually falls to his lot, is searcely a valid reason 
for doing him at all. Sussex Gorse is a long and elaborate 
tale. It begins with a prologue, in which there is a riot 
about an inclosure (the date is 1835); and the description 
of the fight is quite spirited. Indeed, Miss Kaye-Smith 
has a special talent, or at any rate a special interest, that 
way: her book has as its sub-title “‘ The Story of a Fight,” 
and it is the grim heroic element in her hero’s detestable 
and deplorable conduct that forms the main stimulus of 
the whole. Reuben Bachfield takes part in the riot, 
because, as he subsequently explains to his father, “ I wur 
just about mad... . that they shud shut up Boarzell, 
and that Odiam shudn’t have its rights.’”’ His father, 
prudent man, replies: ‘ Wot’s Odiam to you? It aun’t 
yours, it’s mine, and if I déan’t care about the land, why 
shud you go disgracing yourself and us all because of it ? ”’ 
It will be evident even from this short extract that the 
characters sometimes discourse in that mixture of Sussex 
vowels and Bloomsbury idiom which so endears rustics 
to their literary creators. But to do Miss Kaye-Smith 
justice, she has singularly little of this fault, and no at all 
flagrant instance of it. 

Reuben has a handsome brother Harry, who is rendered 
blind and mad by an accident. 

° Dark curds of smoke drifted among the willows, and the 
acrid smell of powder clung to the hillside like an evil ghost. The 
place where Harry had lain was marked by charred and trampled 
grass, and a great pool of blood was sinking into the ground . . . 
it seemed to Reuben, as he turned shudderingly away, as if Boarzell 
were drinking it up—eagerly, greedily, as a thirsty land drinks up 
its first watering. 

Reuben marries Naomi, who was to have married Harry ; 
he is kind to her according to his lights, but he forces upon 
her the burden of excessive maternity, and so kills her. 
That is part of the “epic ” struggle for land, more land ; 
it is an essential part of his plan that he should have as 
many boys as possible to take up the fight. His attitude 
to the boys themselves is admirably indicated in one short 
dialogue : 

‘* I’m going to m&ake a farmer of un, your reverence.” 

‘* But he says he doesn’t want to be a farmer.” 

** That’s why I’ve got to médake un one, surelye.” 

One by one, naturally, the sons in varying degrees 
disappoint him : 

He had tried to thrill Robert and Albert and Richard with his 
glorious enterprise, and they had all forsaken him—one for love, 
one for fame, and one for some still unknown unworthiness. He 


would not trouble about the others; they should serve him for no 
other reason but that he was a hard master. 


Even at this point we are less than half-way through the 
struggle: I have no space to indicate the further vicissi- 
tudes nor the final triumph. Throughout there is good 
writing, there is strong feeling, clear perception—and yet ? 
One is never intimately moved by any of the eharacters : 
there is something competent, even drastic, and yet external 


about the whole treatment. I suppose it is possible for 
such a theme to be transfigured into great art, but that is 
not done here, and, in the result, through the elaborate 
treatment the theme sticks out rather unattractively. All 
the same, I want to reiterate my tribute to Miss Kaye-Smith’s 
energy and variety of talent. 

Miss Dell has one overpowering gift, in the rush of whose 
exercise all the absurdities of her plot and weaknesses of 
her style are drowned: she is readable. Her method is 
one of violence—-an extremely simple method, which leaves 
nothing to the imagination, and so carries her straight to 
the heart and understanding of her public. Piers Evesham, 
in The Bars of Iron, is a hero of the “God help him, he 
did not know how strong he was!” type: he kills a man 
in the prologue, and very nearly kills another one later on 
in the book, with no weapon but his hands. By one of 
those unhappy chances which prevail in the world of many 
novelists, he subsequently falls in love with, and marries, 
the widow of the very man whom he has killed. In his 
lighter moments he thrashes dogs, or is thrashed by his 
aristocratic grandfather, who (I will not conceal it from 
you, since you must have guessed it already) is called 
Sir Beverley. Mrs. Denys, the sweet widow, does her 
best to protect the Vicar’s children (she is mother’s help 
at the vicarage) from being thrashed by the Vicar: it is 
part of the method, I suppose, that somebody is always 
thrashing somebody: a violent world! The discovery 
by Piers’s wife that she is “ bound for ever to her husband’s 
murderer” is one of the “ strong” situations, of course : 
the strength is, perhaps, a little qualified by the absence 
of weakness in the other situations, but Miss Dell rises 
nobly to the opportunity : 


She could not bear it. 
of his passion sickened her. 


She must break free. The bare memory 
For the first time in her life hatred, 
fiery, intense, kindled within her. The thought of his touch filled 
her with a loathing unutterable. He had become horrible to her, a 
thing unclean, abominable, whose very proximity was a pollution. 
She felt as if the blood on his hands had stained her also—the blood 
of the man she had once loved. For a space she became like a woman 
demented. The thing was too abhorrent to be endured. 


Growing by degrees calmer, she sensibly resolves after 
this shock to put off discussing it with her husband till the 
morning. She has, however, reckoned without the husband, 
who, after an altercation through a locked door, breaks 
down the door and enters with “ a brief, fiendish laugh,” to 
say nothing of “ the red glare of hell” in his eyes. In spite 
of her entreaties and resistances, he declares : “‘ If you will 
not be my wife, you shall be—my slave.” 


Quiveringly, through lips that would scarcely move, she spoke at 
last: ‘* I shall never forgive you.” 

‘* T shall never ask your forgiveness,” he said. 

So the gates of hell closed upon Avery also. She went down into 
the unknown depths. And in an agony of shame she learned the 
bitterest lesson of her life. 


The ultimate reconciliation is almost as energetic as the 
quarrel. You see the method. You probably find it 
readable, and understand its appeal. The reason of Miss 


Dell’s popularity: “ her downright violence and storm of 


fortunes may trumpet to the world.” 

I could wish that Miss Burn had not written The Border 
Line. It is of a kind which always fills me with depression, 
and with gloomy forebodings as to the future of nationalities, 
The conclusion that any reader must draw is that Eurasians 
are by nature snobbish and cowardly, and no member of 
that race could read it without a burning indignation, 
When will people learn that humanity is one and indivisible, 
that you cannot indict a race, that we are all equal in the 
sight of God, that so-called “ problems ” of colour are only 
problems of decent human relationship, to be regarded 
in the light of the Christianity to which we profess our adher- 
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ence? Of course, somebody may reply: “I don’t think 
we are all equal: I do despise such and such a race or 
class.” But then, why write anovel about it? It is not, 
to say the least, a very helpful point of view. Miss Burn’s 
openness of mind may be judged from the fact that on one 
page she says, a propos of a particular Eurasian: “* No 
one is so contemptuous of dark blood as the man in whose 
veins it runs visible yet unconfessed,”’ though on the page 
before she has just told us that this man “ boldly proclaimed 
himself Eurasian.” The italics are mine. I confess the 
whole tone of the book makes my blood boil. 
GERALD GouLp. 


THE FACE 
The Note-Book of an Attache. 
Grant Richards. 6s. net. 


The Red Horizon. 


net. 


The Year of Chivalry. 
5s. net. 

Dixmude: un Chapitre de l'Histoire de Fusiliers Marins. 
By Cuaries Le Gorric. Plon-Nourrit. 3 frances. 

The Epic of Dixmude. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 

Our Indians at Marseilles. By Massia Brmrxorr. Trans- 
lated by Leonarp Huxtey. Smith, Elder. 5s. net. 


Four Weeks as Acting Commandant at the Belgian Field 


OF WAR 


By Eric Fisher Woop 
By Patrick Macc... Jenkins. 5s. 


By Epmunp CanpLer. Simpkin. 


Hospital. By Epwarp R. C. Moon. Humphreys. 
The Log of ‘‘ H.M.S. Bristol’: May, 1914, to December, 
1915. By Writ1am Bucnwan. Westminster Press. 


4s. net. 

Some people make war, more people achieve war, and 
Mr. Wood had the war thrust upon him. It interrupted 
his artistic education and foreed him in self-defence to 
become a diplomat. From August, 1914, until February, 
1915, he was attached to the United States Embassy in 
Paris, and since that mission was entrusted with the in- 
terests of Germany and Austria-Hungary (and during the 
Babylonian exile at Bordeaux with the greater burden of 
Guatemala, Japan, and Great Britain), his experience was 
variegated. His diary of the moods of Paris from mobi- 
lisation to the Marne is infinitely the most vivid account 
that has yet appeared of the urban background of the 
invasion. The change from the proud confidence of the 
early days through the dwindling moods of August to the 
first mutter of Charleroi, the daily Taube, and the blind 
panic of the withdrawal to Bordeaux is described in a 
sharp-eyed journal that is far more valuable than a score 
of battle-pieces. Mr. Wood’s glimpses of the armies (he 
encountered the British at the end of the retreat and was 
once conducted through some French positions on the 
Aisne) are negligible, but his exploration of the long line 
of the Marne fighting in the week after the battle is one 
of the most striking records of the face of war that have 
yet appeared. Those empty fields with the smashed guns 
and the unburied dead cannot have been easy to forget, 
and Mr. Wood describes them quietly and without affec- 
tation. His analysis of the battle, which shifts the centre of 
gravity from von Kluck’s region of Mcaux to Foch’s region 
of Fére Champenoise, is a real contribution to the confused 
military history of the first week of September, 1914; but 
he really should not talk about Russian victories in ‘‘ Silicia.” 
Mr. Wood’s expedition into Central Europe with despatches 
is less interesting. Any man who had seen Paris in August 
was entitled to be impressed by the German machine ; 
but his panegyric occasionally rises to the level of Sven 
Hedin. His Christmas reflection in Vienna (‘* it seems very 


triste to be way off next to Asia . . . on the day when one 
most wants to be at home,”’) is perhaps excessively neutral, 
and his candid enjoyment of the Hungarian nobility may 
remind Europeans that we have still an export that may 
redress the inequality of Exchange. There is an interesting 
appendix of military observations. 

Mr. Macgill is a more self-conscious observer. The 
various stages of his training and service have been made 
available to an interested public, and his sketches from 
the Front have the advantage of a sonorous Foreword by 
Lord Esher. His fragments of military conversation have 
the realistic quality of Mr. Anstey’s Voces Populi: 

‘** Kirin’ at beastly sandbags! Blimey, that’s no game. Yer 
‘ere and the sandbags is there, you never see anything, and you've 
to fire at nothin’. They call this war. Strike me ginger if it’s like 
the pictures in The Daily ———- ; them papers is great liars!” 

One recognises with a start of surprise, when Mr. Mac- 
gill’s London Irish begin to talk, that the Army does not 
converse in the dialect of Mr. Kipling. The best thing 
about The Red Horizon is its quality of unheroic truth, 
Mr. Macgill is not successful above the average of his 
competitors in his pictures of the general scene ; but when 
he sets a little stage with four soldiers, a mud-heap, a 
Flemish (or Artesian) rainstorm, and an uneasy appre- 
hension of the Hereafter, he is unsurpassable. His mood 
corresponds exactly with those sympathetic sketches of 
comic cowardice that officers on service contribute (in 
spite of the Defence of the Realm Act) to illustrated papers, 
and his pictures are vividly drawn : 

A shell exploded in mid-air straight above, and bullets sang down 
and shot into the ground round me. Following it came the casing 
splinters humming like bees, then a second explosion, the whizzing 
bullets and the bees, another explosion 


That is undoubtedly shrapnel as she is spoke. 

Mr. Candler is markedly a more literary person. His 
sketches cover a wider scene, from officers and Indians 
to the mere civilian who fights with Zeppelins on the East 
Anglian front. He is interesting except when he is didactic, 
and he writes with knowledge of the East and its men. 
It is a little irritating to find an admirable sketch introduced 
by the Censor’s threadbare gambit about —-—’s Horse in 
the Place —— at ———. But perhaps that was not Mr. 
Candler’s fault. 

M. Le Goffic’s Diamude, which is available either in 
French or in an excellent translation by Miss Simmonds, is 
a real contribution to history. Admiral Ronarch’s Fusiliers 
marins conducted a campaign on the Yser in October- 
November, 1914, which is comparable to that brilliant 
advance and retreat of the Seventh Division in West Flanders 
which ended in the first battle of Ypres. M. Le Goffic is 
fortunate in having had access to the correspondence and 
diaries of the French Naval Brigade, and his information 
was supplemented by careful inquiries among the survivors. 
The book is doubly welcome, because the unobtrusive 
methods of French publicity about the armies of the Re- 
public rarely enable us to identify and follow the achieve- 
ments of a single unit, and because Dixmude was, with 
Ypres, the last movement of the mobile war of manceuvre 
before it froze or fossilised into the war of positions. Made- 
moiselle Bibikoff’s glimpse of the war was more incidental ; 
this lady was in Marseilles when the Indians marched up 
the Cannebiére and turned the Pare Borély into a colourable 
imitation of Umballa. Since she had been a pupil of 
Détaille, she found the presence of some thousands of 
unsketched soldiers irresistible; permission was obtained, 
and her impressions were embodied in fifty sketches and a 
diary. Introduced by M. Maurice Barr’s at a high tension 
of loyalty to his allies and translated by Mr. Leonard Huxley, 
she succeeds in conveying some part of the oddity of Mar- 
seilles in those days, when Maharajahs burgeoned in its 
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suburban amenities and sepoys became temporary Pro- 
vencals. Mr. Moon was nearer to the firing-line; the 
Belgian Field Hospital was always an exciting place after 
it was shelled out of Antwerp, and his four weeks as Acting 
Commandant at Furnes were worth recording; one may 
hope with Lord Sydenham that public charity will be 
stimulated by this genial pamphlet. 

The Navy has not written much about the war: indeed, 
if one excepts an occasional pean from a privileged neutral, 
it hardly appears in the literature of the subject. Leading 
Signalman Buchan’s straightforward log of H.M.S. Bristol’s 
commission from May, 1914 until December, 1915 is excep- 
tionally interesting. He begins in Mexican waters when 
Vera Cruz was a centre of interest, and watchful waiting 
was the joint occupation of President Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan. He then had a glimpse of the Karlsruhe, which 
got away, and patrolled the West Indies until Admiral 
Sturdee’s command arrived to clear up those waters. There 
is an excellent narration of the battle of the Falkland 
Islands, with Canopus “ painted in futurist colours... 
to form a kind of fortification for the wireless telegraphy 
station.”” Bristol was detached for the pursuit and de- 
struction of the German colliers, and then proceeded half 
round the world to hunt the Emden. It is a story of unusual 
interest, because it is about a portion of the war that is far 
more important and far less familiar than the common 
round of “ pip-squeaks ” and “ Jack Johnsons.” 


THE TRAVELLER IN ASIA 


Perfumes of Araby. By H. F. Jacozs. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. By the Honourable 
Rospert Curzon, with an Introduction by D. G, 
Hocartu. Milford. 2s. 6d. net. 


N the East—which is well east of Suez and the land 

I of rice and curry—the world of men is divided into 
three great classes: “we,” “they,” and “ passen- 
gers.” “‘ We” are, of course, the Anglo-Indians ; “ they ”’ 
are the natives, and the passenger is one of that motley 
stream which arrives on a P. and O. with the north-east 
monsoon in search of a new world, adventure, and the Taj, 
and passes away on a P. and O. just before the south-west 
monsoon sweeps down upon the Indian Ocean with a roar of 
thunder, wind, and rain. These three classes exist, too, in 
other parts of the East—in the Near East, or Arabia, or the 
Yellow East which lies beyond Burma. And the mentality 
of “ us” is so different from the mentality of the passenger, 
that as soon as you open a book of travels in any of these 
parts you can tell whether the writer is one of us or “ only 
a passenger.”” Thus Colonel Jacob, who spent many years 
among the tribesmen of Al Yemen, the Hinterland of Aden, 
and now writes a most sympathetic book about them, will be 
recognised by the Anglo-Indian at once as one of us. Curzon, 
who spent many years wandering about the Near East in 
the thirties and ’forties of last century and whose book is 
almost a classic, never succeeded in losing the attitude 
of the passenger. For Curzon the East was not a place to 
live in, but only a place to search in, to search for specific 
things like the ancient manuscripts hidden in Levantine 
monasteries for which he had a passion, and also for the 
newness and strangeness that form the tissue of the romance 
of travel. He never forgot that he had a home in an English 
country house “ near Petworth, in Sussex,” and that in real 
life men wear hats instead of turbans, go to church on 
Sunday, and have heard of the existence of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He had an enormous number of gifts and 
advantages. He had humour and no mean power of writing : 


he must have been extraordinarily sympathetic, for he 
immediately gained the confidence and affection of every- 
one whom he met, from the monks of Mount Athos to the 


‘himself and of every moment of his day. 





cut-throat bandits of Albania, from Ibrahim Pasha to the 
blind Abbot of Souriani. Yet his book remains a mere 
record of adventure and travel, often amusing, always enter- 
taining; sometimes, as in the description of the terrible panic 
among the pilgrims in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
reaching the heights of literature, but always giving the 
passenger’s view of the East, the seeking for things new and 
strange, whether they be mules falling over precipices or 
Byzantine architecture, or the behaviour of the black monks 
of Abyssinia, or a fifth century MS. of Eusebius. 

Colonel Jacob has not Curzon’s literary powers, but the 
East is more real to him, being a place to be lived in; and 
so he makes it more real to his reader. He has reached the 
stage at which for him in real life men wear turbans instead 
of hats, say their prayers upon their mats at the appointed 
times, and have never heard of an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
If he has a home to be lived in “ near Petworth, in Sussex,” 
he has discovered another and a no less real home in the 
hills of Arabia Felix. And because he regards it as a 
home to be lived in rather than as a country to be travelled 
through, the Arab tribesmen among whom he lived are 
human beings, and even potentially friends to him rather 
than curiously dressed supers on the stage of foreign travels. 
And, on the whole, it is a very pleasant picture that he 
gives us in these silhouettes of his friends of Al Yemen. 
The Arab of the Persian Gulf and of Southern Arabia has 
many endearing qualities. Unlike the Indian, who has 
known a long line of conquerors, he treats you at once 
as his equal. Excitable and imaginative, he is a great 
talker, a great lover, and a great fighter. But, as with 
nearly all Eastern people, it is impossible to understand 
him at all unless you understand his religion. For his 
religion, and the mass of superstition and devil-worship 
which overlays all religions in Asia, are intimate parts of 
It is because 
he makes one feel this. that Colonel Jacob is far more 
successful than most Oriental travellers in making one 
feel what life is really like in the little bit of the East which 
he knows. The Koran is eternally on the lips of an Arab, 
whether he be Abdallah Saleh, the child philosopher of 
twelve, or Sheikh Muhammad, who was converted from 
highway robbery by finding a copy of the Illuminating 
Book in the spoil of a caravan that he had just lifted. 
And the words of the Prophet are not only on the Arab’s 
lips, they literally teach him how to live every moment of 
his life and finally how to die. Colonel Jacob has seen and 
understood all this, and he is able to draw for us a gallery 
of very charming Eastern portraits. Only it must be noted 
that he always remains “ one of us,” and that means that 
however sympathetic he may feel towards the Arab, and 
however intimate he may be with him, he cannot regard 
him as anything but a child. 


ABOVE THE BATTLE 
Above the Battle. By Romartn Rowanp, translated by 
C. K. Ogden. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


The title of this collection of articles and letters by the 
author of Jean-Christophe is somewhat misleading. The 
translation of Au-dessus de la Mélée, which has already been 
published with the same title in this country, occupies only 
one-tenth of this volume, and the possible reader should 
have been warned of the other nine-tenths by at least an 
etcetera. The main interest of the book is, perhaps, as 
much extrinsic as intrinsic. One cannot help feeling that 
if any Frenchman should re-read these little articles in 1920 
it will probably seem quite incredible to him that in 1915 
they caused something of a sensation, that they could not be 
printed in Paris, and that they brought upon their author an 
avalanche of patriotic indignation. For what, after all, is 
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M. Rolland’s message ? You will find no more tremendous 
indictment of the German gospel of Force and Kultur, of the 
German treatment of Belgium, and of German methods of 
warfare than in his letter to Gerhart Hauptmann, or in the 
articles Pro Aris and The Idols. Everywhere you will find 
his love of France expressed with that rhetorical passion 
which is so characteristically genuine in French writers. 
M. Rolland’s crime has been that these two emotions— 
hatred of the evil things in Germany and love of the good 
things in France—have not overwhelmed his intense hatred 
of war and the mental products of war. He asks French sav- 
ants not to imitate that monstrous manifesto of the ninety- 
three German Professors. He maintains that the French 
soldier will not fight better merely because the French non- 
combatant induces himself to believe that every German is a 
devil incarnate. He says that war is an evil, and he believes 
that co-operation, not war, is the right destiny of nations. 

Such views, when coolly examined, are really not very 
startling nor very original. The author of Jean-Christophe 
contrives, however, to make them extremely readable 
But the most interesting of the articles are two which 
‘deal not so much with opinion as with facts—War Literature 
and The Murder of the Elite. The first gives some account 
of the work of the younger German writers published 
during the war. M. Rolland shows that in Germany, as in 
other countries, extreme bellicosity is confined almost 
entirely to writers who are above the age for military service. 
After a very brief surrender to war-fever, there was a 
reaction, and during 1915 many of the younger poets and 
reviewers either attempt to ignore the war or write of it 
with horror, sorrow, or disgust. Even more interesting, as 
revealing the temper of some of those fighting in the enemy 
armies, are the extracts from the letters of some German 
soldiers given in the second article. Most of these extracts 
are too long to quote, but the following sentences, written 
by a German soldier to a teacher in German Switzerland, 
might well have been dated from a British instead of from 
a German trench: “I have friends who suffer at the idea 
of being unable to do anything for the Fatherland. Let 
them stay at home with a calm conscience! All depends 
on their peaceful work. But let the war enthusiasts come ! 
Perhaps they will learn to keep silent.” 


THE ANTARCTIC 


With Scott: The Silver Lining. By Grirritn Taytor. 
Smith, Elder. 18s. net. 

The members of Scott’s last expedition took science with 
immense seriousness, which infected even the non-scientific 
officers of the party. We should be surprised to learn, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Griffith Taylor was exceeded by 
any of his colleagues in his enthusiasm. He accompanied 
the Expedition as its Senior Geologist, and was the leader 
of the two Western Parties which, between them, mapped 
out a hundred miles of the coast of Ross Sea, and explored 
several glaciers and their works. We have already had 
the results of his examinations in the Reports of the scien- 
tifie work contained in the second volume of Scott’s Last 
Expedition, and in the long and suggestive paper read 
before the Royal Geographical Society two years ago. In 
The Silver Lining, Mr. Taylor repeats his scientific obser- 
vations and at the same time publishes the remaining 
contents of his diary. 

Nothing of great importance is added by this volume to 
the scientific product of the Expedition, although it contains 
imnumerable additional details of considerable interest. 
Thus there is a description, which should make any stay- 
at-home geologist’s mouth water, of a cliff, 3,300 feet 
high, ‘* divided into so many distinct layers that it resembled 





a gigantic sandwich!” Of a different degree of interest 
is the author’s account of his capture of one thousand tiny 
insects, previously known to civilisation only by a few 
casual specimens of heads and legs. Mr. Taylor had the 
happy thought (after nature’s method of catching by 
fingers had failed) of smearing a piece of paper with secco- 
tine, in which the unfortunate creatures promptly found 
themselves embalmed. The author’s principal theory, that 
profound glacial action does not occur in Antarctica, because 
It is too cold, is amply illustrated, and appears more con- 
vincing than ever. 

The object of the book, however, is to describe the life 
of the members of the Expedition. Scott himself com- 
mented in his diaries on “the extraordinary and general 
cordiality of the relations which exist among our people. 

It is a triumph to have collected such men.” This 
by no means implies an identity of opinion. The peace 
of the Discovery hut, where the whole party spent its 1911 
midsummer winter, was broken on several occasions by 
an argumentative Anti-Suffragist who persisted in the 
advocacy of his deplorable views until the massed boots 


of the Expedition drove him to his cubicle. Literary 
debates were frequent. It is surprising to be told that 
Mr. Taylor was alone in his admiration of Wells. Captain 


Scott brought out “ a shelf of poets and a number of foreign 
novelists, chiefly Russian and Polish.”” The explorers had 
come together from every corner of the Empire, with a 
few from other countries. Yet in spite of cramped sur- 
roundings and general discomfort, the general impression 
conveyed by Mr. Taylor’s book is that of schoolboys on a 
holiday. While this spirit prevails among the members 
of a Polar Expedition we can well forgive their apparent 
efforts to rival a Government department in voluminousness 
of output. 

The Silver Lining is admirably illustrated from pen-and- 
ink sketches by the author and with photographic plates 
and maps. Certainly no other expedition ever succeeded 
in returning with such a booty of pictures. The praise 
for this is due, of course, to Mr. Ponting, whose memory 
may yet be perpetuated in the author’s verb “ to pont ”— 
i.e., to pose lengthily and picturesquely, as for a photograph. 
We wish that the author had provided a short vocabulary, 
such as is prefaced to Scott’s Last Expedition. It is difficult 
to remember where one is when confronted with hoosh, 
finnesco, riegels, and other specimens of the local dialect, 
within the smallest compass. 


SHORTER NOTICE 
Great Pictures by Great Painters. Vol. II. Cassell. 12s. net. 


This volume contains about fifty large colour reproductions from 
well-known artists. The pictures are well selected, and if there are 
certain concessions to popular taste, there is also an effort to provide 
some powder with the jam. Some of the most recent of eminent 
foreign artists are represented, among them being Mauve, James 
Maris, Harpignies and Troyon. Mr. Arthur Fish’s Notes are useful. 
The one fault. of the collection is the inadequacy of most of 
the reproductions, the colours of which bear only a remote family 
resemblance to those of the works which they represent. The pictures 
are all selected from the public galleries of Great Britain and the 
Continent. We presume that no significance is to be attached to 
the fact that the German galleries are unrepresented. 


THE CITY 


N the whole markets have been firm, although the 
() storm has caused considerable interruption to 


business, for in these days the percentage of business 
coming from Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and other 
industrial centres is much in excess of what it was before 
the war ; in other words, it is the Provinces, and not London, 
The Japanese Government 


which are making money. 
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steadily proceeds with the reduction of its External Debt, 
for yet another £500,000 of its 4} per cent. bonds have 
been purchased. Naturally, therefore, Japanese Loans 
maintain their prices. It is surprising how firm the French 
Loan keeps, for the French exchange is steadily deteriorating, 
which ought to react upon the price of a loan, the interest 
on which is payable in francs. The Home Railway Section 
has been enjoying a spurt, but it was not long-lived, and 
prices again show a drooping tendency. In Americans 
business has been moderate, with a slightly improving 
tendency. In the industrial market Courtaulds have been 
the feature on rumours that the Company was disposing 
of its American artificial silk interests at an enormous 
profit. A month ago these shares were 65s. 9d.; at the 
time of writing they are 91s., after having been 94s. A 
jobber who deals in these shares tells me they will go up 
to 120s. Shipping shares have been firmer, and rubber 
shares are forging ahead, the volume of transactions 
increasing day by day. Nordanals, which were recommended 
here in January at 24s. 6d., are now rising, and stand at 
26s. 6d.; Tandjongs, which were recommended at the 
same time at 70s., are now 80s. A good cheap share in this 
market, which I am told is likely to show a sharp rise, is 
Bode Rubber Estates, purchasable at about 2s. 2d. This 
Company owns a large area of rubber in Borneo of mature 
age and in good condition, and its crop for 1916, with a profit 
of only 1s. 6d. per lb., should show net earnings equivalent 
to about 16 per cent. on the capital; whilst at maturity, 
with 1s. per lb. profit, 25 per cent. should be earned. A 
share of this nature is not so high class as those mentioned 
above, but there is always a big demand for shares round 
about 2s., and this is one of the best of its kind. 

* * * 


There are signs of a slackening off in the war orders 
which are going to the United States, this being probably 
due to the increasing production from various works at 
home. Some of the American concerns which have 
specialised in this business have made fabulous profits ; 
thus the du Pont Company, the well-known American 
powder works, which in 1914 showed net profits of £1,120,000, 
reported a profit for 1915 of £11,568,000. This Company, 
the full name of which is E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
in October, 1914, employed 5,300 people. The result of 
war orders was to increase that number to 62,168 in January 
last. Among the dividend declarations appearing in the 
American papers is an intimation that this Company has 
just distributed a quarterly dividend on its Common Stock 
of 5 per cent., plus an extra dividend of 19 per cent. payable 
in Anglo-French Government Bonds. At first sight this 
would look as though our French Allies and ourselves 
were paying for supplies in bonds; but this is not the 
case, the du Pont Company having been, as a matter of 
fact, one of the largest subscribers to the Loan. That 
might, however, have been one of the conditions of the 
contract entered into with it. The amount of Anglo-French 
bonds it is distributing to shareholders is $11,770,840. 
Some of the American armament works are strengthening 
themselves by absorbing smaller concerns. The Midvale 
Steel and Ordnance Company some time ago absorbed the 
Cambrian Steel Company, which was the third largest steel 
producing company in America, and, in addition, owns 
Worth Bros. and the Remington Arms Company. American 
bankers’ letters state that the last-named Company has a 
contract for 2,000,000 rifles for one of the Allied Govern- 
ments, on which it is making a profit of $10 per rifle. It is 
estimated that the Midvale Company will this year earn 
something like 50 per cent. on its total capital of £20,000,000 
after allowing for the interest on the £10,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. Convertible Gold Bonds it has just offered at 99; 
the issue is stated to have been oversubscribed. 

* * * 


Excluding Railway Companies, Lever Brothers must 
by this time be about the biggest undertaking under private 
ownership in the British Empire. Established in 1895 
with a capital of £1,500,000, it has now a share capital 
of over £14,000,000, and its profit last year (presumably 
after making provision for excess profits) amounted to 


- Japan. 





£1,265,933. The fact that among the Company’s seventy- 
four subsidiary undertakings some are in enemy countries— 
the enormous Sunlight Soap Works are one of the most 

rominent industrial features in the neighbourhood of 

annheim—has not prevented the profits from increasing, 
the 1914 figure having been £1,152,107, but it must be 
pointed out that the capital is increasing at a still faster 
rate. Lever Brothers is now something much more than 
a oe | manufacturing company, for it goes in for the 
manufacture of glycerine, extraction of oil from nuts, ete., 
and the manufacture of oil-cake, alkali, ete. In fact, the 
Company has of late years gone in extensively for the 
acquisition of land in West Africa and other parts of the 
world, with a view to the cultivation of palm oil, etc., for 
the manufacture of margarine; in this it has followed 
the example of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, and 
friends well acquainted with West Africa tell me that 
the C.W.S. has secured the better lands. Lever’s Report 
and Accounts do not give much information, but it is 
interesting to note that under the profit-sharing scheme 
employés last year received £42,947, as compared with 
£24,095 in 1914; this is, however, less than they received 
in 1910, when the corresponding figure was £55,536. It 
is difficult to express an opinion as to the prospects of Lever 
Brothers from the investment point of view, for so much 
depends on whether Sir William Lever has successors of 
equal ability to manage so gigantic an undertaking. Of 
the large number of the Company’s securities in the hands 
of the public, the most attractive at the present time would 
seem to be the 15 per cent. Preferred Ordinary, which, at 
their present price of 38s. 9d., yield £7 17s. 6d. per cent. per 
annum. 

* * s 

A passage in the speech of the Chairman of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation at the General 
Meeting held in Hong Kong on February 19th last merits 
reproduction. It was that in which the speaker referred to 
He said : 

There is probably no country in the world where the principle of 
State direction of industry and commerce is applied with such thorough- 
ness, and, upon the whole, with such success, as in Japan. It is a 
system which is open to objection in times of peace; it presents 
undoubted advantages in time of war. Japan has had a prosperous 
year. Favoured by her geographical position, she is fortunately 
able to supply many of the more pressing needs of the Allies, and the 
demand for exports thus set up has turned the balance of trade in her 
favour, exports having exceeded imports by about Yen 174,000,000. 
The harvest has been favourable, and the revenue has produced a 
handsome surplus which the Government, with great wisdom, is using 
to reinforce the credit of the nation by the redemption of its external 
indebtedness. The quotations for Japanese securities on the London 
market have depreciated less than those of any other Power. 


* * * 


The speeches of Chairmen at the Meetings of Public 
Companies rarely receive attention in the Press, and this 
must be my excuse for giving another extract from a recent 
speech, viz., that of Sir Robert Hadfield, at the Mectin 
of Hadfield’s, Ltd., the big steelmakers, which was hel 
at Sheffield on March 24. The Chairman strongly urged the 
appointment of special Ministers of State for special work, 
and expressed surprise at the lukewarmness displayed by 
Mr. Asquith towards the strong deputation which waited 
upon him to advocate the establishment of a Ministry of 
Commerce. Sir Robert Hadfield went on to say : 

Our system of government at times seemed to be framed on not very 
scientific lines. For example, we had not a single representative of 
the technical business men in the Government. Surely some of our 
great engineers could have been well called on to give their counsel 
at a time of stress like the present! To the best of his knowledge 
the Cabinet did not contain a single representative of either military, 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, civil, mining, hydraulic, or metallur- 
gical engineering. A radical departure was called for in our method of 
government, and that quickly. It was more than ever necessary to 
appoint three separate and distinct Ministers : a Minister of Commerce, 
a Minister of Science, and a Minister of Air. The enemy was well 
represented in this respect, and he could personally vouch for the fact 
that the head of Krupps had for many years personally reported every 
fortnight by actual attendance or correspondence direct to the head 
of that Empire as to the progress of the work at Essen. This was told 
him by Herr Krupp von Bohlen himself. If Mr. Asquith did not give 
them a Minister of Commerce, the business men and men of commerce 
of this country would rise in serious protest 

Emit DAvIEs. 
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Just Published. 


TRADE UNIONISM | 
IN GERMANY 


By W. Stephen Sanders, with 
a Preface by Sidney Webb 





Published by THE FABIAN RESEARCH DE. 
PARTMENT, and to be obtained from The Fabian 
Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 

Prick SEVENPENCE. 
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12th Edition. 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


(Fabian Tract No. 5) JIS NOW ON SALE. 


This tract, of which over 135 000 have been sold since the first issue, sh ows 
in full, up-to-date detail = “7 of the National Income and 
its results. 


_ Price (in coloured wrapper) - - TWOPENCE. | 
| THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 











-WAGE-EARNING WOMEN AND 
THEIR DEPENDANTS. 


An Inquiry into the Proportion of Women Workers who Partially or 
Wholly Support Others. 
By ELLEN SMITH, on behalf of the Fabian Women’s Group. 
To be obtained of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Price 1s.; post free rs. ad. 














OOTHAM SCHOOL.—The Bootham School Year Book, 1915, 
is now published, containing a review of the work and aims of the School ; 
also special articles by members of the Staff and Old Boys. A copy of this 

illustrated brochure may be obtained from the HEADMASTER, Bootham School, Yorks. 


TYPE WRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
"T TERWRITING undertaken by expert. Authors’ MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any —* executed with utmost care and dispatch. 
. F., 27 Sandringham Road, Golder’s Green, N.W. 


Mauve F. Gartuirr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 


“TPES W ait Ine. —all branches of work undertaken by Miss 
a guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 


FOR SALE. 


SECONDHAND BOOKS. —A Study of British Genius, by 

Havelock Ellis, 3/-. The Man of Genius (Eng. trans. 1914, ink-marked), by 

H Turck, 3/-. Neo-Malthusianism, by Ussher, 2/-. The Case Against Free Trade 

(91). by W. Cunningham, :/3. Life ot Friedrich List. by M. E. Hirst, 2/6. John 

s. Rise and Progress. by Burgess. t/-. Mother Earth, by Montague Fordham 

= copy), _ 785, THe New Staresman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
ingsway. W.C. 


. TO PUBLISHERS. 
PAPER FOR SALE.—15 Reams Antique Wove, 35 x 45, 80 Ibs. 


lying at Messrs. H. W. & V.’s works at Aylesbury. Reasonable price for 


we Te 790, Tus New Srarasman, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED. 


DUCATED WOMAN, with exceptional business experience, 
Seeks a reasonably well-paid position as CONTROLLER of FEMALE 
CLERICAL STAFF.—Addrese Box 791, Tue New STATesMAN, to Great 
‘ Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





ANTED, by University woman, PART-TIME EMPLOY. 
MENT in London (preferably three full days a week). Three years’ 


experi i i 
ws iy General clerical experience (no 
ingsway, London, W.C. 


ew STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
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NAVY 
MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 


White Label. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
OZ. oz. 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hlospitals 

at Hlome and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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Issued by Toe Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 








ORIGINAL SUBSCRIBERS 


LETTERS to original Subscribers advising that 
the issue of THE New STATESMAN for 
April 1st completes the third year have now 
been posted. In replying, correspondents are 
particularly requested to use the form enclosed 
and to address their communications to the 
Publisher. It will greatly facilitate the heavy 
work of dealing with these renewals if Subscribers 
will post their instructions to reach the office as 
early in the coming week as possible. 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to Tae New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions fro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 


Eight Guineas per page and fro rata, or Eight 
Shillings per inch, single column. 
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The “Silent Smith” Operator 


Never Wants to Change. 





T is when she has to use an ordinary typewriter, 
even for a few minutes, that she really appreciates 
the difference. The noise is a shock and she 

wonders how she ever got along with it before. She 
is anxious to return to her “Silent Smith” and never 


to change. 


This wonderful machine has all the conveniences 
needed, including variable line spacer and decimal 
tabulator ; is ball bearing throughout and then—silence 
of operation. 


Read more about it in our illustrated catalogue 
which we will send you for the asking. 
We sell a complete line of Silent—No. 8 (foolscap)—No. 3 


(brief)—No. 6 (policy); and Standard—No. 5§ (foolscap)—No. 3 
(brief)—No. 6 (policy) Models. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER Co. Ltd. 


19, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone : City 2284. 





Branches: 


BIRMINGHAM ..__ Daimler House, LIVERPOOL . Central Buildings, 
Paradise Street. 41, North John Street. 
’Phone: Midland 2272. ‘Phone: Bank 4657. 


BRISTOL . . Oxford Chambers, SHEFFIELD -_...__ Foster’s Buildings, 
St. Stephen Street. 22, High Street. 
Phone: Bristol 818. ‘Phone: Central 920. 


DEPOTS AND AGENTS IN OTHER LARGE CITIES. 
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